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SIGNBOARDS. 


By BRADFORD ALLAN. 


HE writing of a primitive people 
_ has always been by signs. If 
they wished to designate the east 
they did so by a representation of the 
rising sun; if the night, perhaps by the 
moon shining on a darkened land. If 
they wanted to convey the intelligence 
that, let us say, a band of twenty soldiers 
had set out on an expedition, had lost 
six of their number in a skirmish, and 
were now on their way back, they did 
so by a picture-message, showing, in 
the first place, twenty figures arrayed 
as soldiers with any peculiarly dis- 
tinctive mark there might be to particu- 
larise them further, for instance, plumes 
set in their helmets. Then there would 
be a delineation of the fight, and again 
any peculiarity that might show the 
exact section of the enemy’s forces that 
had been encountered would be intro- 
duced ; while, lastly, there would be de- 
picted fourteen men marching in a re- 
verse direction to the previous twenty, 
perhaps one or more of them bandaged 
so as to tell the recipient of the message 
the number of the wounded. In some 
cases there might be added six recum- 
bent figures to indicate quite clearly how 
many of the band had met their death. 
It is to this that signboards owe their 
existence. In a city where the inhabit- 
ants could neither read nor write it 
would be but a poor form of advertise- 
ment for a wine dealer to inscribe above 
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his place of business his name followed 
by :—‘‘Vendor of wines and spirits,’’ as 
is done to-day. The passers-by would 
be just as wise if it were painted out. 
But a sign outside such an establishment 
representing Bacchus pressing a bunch 
of grapes would inform the most ignor- 
ant that the juice of that fruit could be 
obtained within. And so we _ find 
among the Roman signs that have come 
down to us from the ruins of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii a goat, the sign of 
a dairy; a mule driving a mill, the sign 
of a baker; two slaves carrying an am- 
phora, the sign of a publican; in fact, 
the symbolic implements of every trade 
as the sign of the tradesman who fol- 
lowed it. 

These Roman signs are the first of 
which we have any definite information. 
As far as we know the old eastern na- 
tions made little or no use of signs, and 
with the ancient Egyptains it was much 
the same. The Greeks, to judge from 
the writings of Aristophanes, Lucian, 
and others undoubtedly had signs, but 
what they were, and whether carved, 
painted, or the natural object is entirely 
unknown. 

Some of the Roman signs were, we 
are told, ‘‘ painted, but as a rule ap- 
pear to have been of stone or terra- 
cotta relievo, and let into the pilasters 
at the side of the open shop fronts.’’ 
From Rome we derive directly our own 
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HOG IN ARMOUR. 


tavern-sign of the Bush, and our pro- 
verb, ‘‘Good Wine needs no Bush,”’ is 
only a translation of the Latin saying, 
‘* Vino vendibili suspensa hedera non 
opus est.’’ 

From the Romans, then, we adopted 
signboards. Doubtless in very early 
days their use was by no means uni- 
versal, but probably inns always had 
them. They were very simple. There 
was the Roman Bush to indicate the 
sale of wine. There were devices to 
attract the attention of possible cus- 
tomers—a Cross for the Christian, a 
Sun or Moon for the Pagan—and there 
were coats of arms of various families 
of the nobility. The latter came into 
use in the following, and rather interest- 
ing, way. 

In the Middle Ages the houses of the 
nobility were used during the absence of 
the family as a hostelry for travellers. 
The family arms always hung in front 
of such a house, and such arms sug- 
gested to travellers a name by which the 
house might be called and known. The 
majority of people then, as now, were 
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very ignorant of the science of heraldry, 
and a lion gules or azure would be called 
a Red or Blue Lion. Later the regular 
innkeepers, knowing the excellent repu- 
tations for hospitality possessed by the 
establishments just mentioned, began 
to adopt similar signs, and thus came 
into being the now familiar hostel names 
of Red Lion, Green Dragon, and others 
similar to them. 

Apart from inns, signboards were 
very little used. There were several 
reasons for this. In the first place, the 
shops of the period, with their ample, 
open stalls, did not necessitate any em- 
blem to denote the trade being carried 
on within, as the articles for sale were 
displayed in full view of every passer- 
by. Secondly, as is the case at the 
present day in the East, particular 
trades were, to a very great extent, con- 
fined to particular streets, and this also 
detracted very greatly from the utility 
of a signboard. 

As time went on, however, and. com- 
petition increased it became necessary 
for a man to distinguish his own shop 
from that of a fellow tradesman in the 
same line of business. Reading was a 
scarce acquirement so to write up the 
owner’s name would have been of little 
use. So those who could ‘‘ advertised 
their name by a rebus. Thus a hare and 
a bottle stood for Harebottle, and two 
cocks for Cox.’’ Others, whose names 
no rebus could represent, adopted pic- 
torial objects of all kinds. 

But with the spread of education, the 
alteration in the construction of the 
ordinary tradesman’s shop, and the dis- 
continuance of the ‘‘ each trade to its 
own street’’ system, the signs began to 
depict the trade carried on within the 
establishment over which they were and 
not the name of the proprietor. These 
signs are still to be met with to-day, 
and, in fact, are by no means uncom- 
mon. Many watchmakers have a large 
representation of their wares above their 
shop windows. A butcher often dis- 
plays the gilded head of calf or bull or 
sheep, and there is scarcely anyone who 
is not intimate with the well-known 
clock above the establishment of Sir 
John Bennett in Cheapside. Then 











there are the three gilt balls—in passing 
let it be said that at one time they always 
used to be blue in colour—to denote a 
pawnbroker, and the coloured-spiralled 
pole outside a barber’s. 

But in the case of publicans, they 
were very early compelled by law to 
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hang out a sign, otherwise he shall for- 
feit his ale.’’ 

It is difficult for a Londoner of the 
present day to imagine the City between 
two and three centuries ago, when every 
inn and nearly every merchant’s dwel- 
ling had before it a swaying, creaking 
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have a sign, and there are still in exist- 
ence the records of various cases where 
innkeepers were summoned for not ex- 
hibiting one. By the Act of Parliament 
of Henry VI. it was enacted that ‘‘who- 
ever shall brew ale in the town of Cam- 
bridge, with intention of selling it, must 





sign of some kind. ‘‘ The signs,’’ we 
are told, ‘‘ were suspended from an iron 
bar, fixed either in the wall of the house 
or in a post or obelisk standing in front 
of it.” The ironwork was made as 
elaborate as possible, both in accord- 
ance with the tastes of the period, ‘‘when 
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even the simplest lock or hinge could 
not be launched into the world without 
its scrolls and strapwork,’’ and also for 
the sake of advertisement, and of catch- 
ing the eye of customers by its magnifi- 
cence and elaborate workmanship. 
Where possible the sign crossed the 
street from side to side. There are still 
a few remote village inns in England 
which have such, but they are very far 
between and distant from the beaten 
track. 

The famous sign of the ‘‘ White Hart 
Inn’’ at Scole, in Norfolk, was one of 
these. This sign passed over the road, 
resting on one side on a pier of brick- 
work, and joined to the house on the 
other, and its ornamentation was such 
as to earn from the pen of one Sir 
Thomas Brown mention as ‘‘ the noblest 
sighnepost in England.’’ On it were de- 
picted the arms of the chief towns and 
families in the county, allegorical 


figures, and scenes both from the Bible 
and ancient mythology, all surrounding 
the representation of a White Hart with 
the motto: ‘‘ Implentur veteris Bacchi 
pinguisque 


ferinae. Anno Dom. 
1655.’ The cost of this sign, it is 
stated on an engraving bearing the date 
of 1740, was £1,057, which was then a 
sum of greater value than it is at the 
present day. 

The Great Fire of 1666 caused the 
destruction of many a signboard, and the 
house it swung before, and on the latter 
being re-built a new scheme as to the 
position of the signboards was adopted. 
They were no longer attached to an 
iron-arm projecting into the street or 
over the road, but, carved in stone and 
generally painted or gilt, were let into 
the wall of the house beneath the first- 
floor windows. The introduction of 
this form of sign apparently was the 
cause of an outcry against the older 
kind, which was still in use in those 
parts of the town which had escaped 
the ravages of the flames, and steps 
were taken in the Statute 7 Charles II. 
to remedy the evils complained of. This 
enacted “‘ that in all the streets no sign- 
board shall hang across, but that the 
sign shall be fixed against the balconies, 
or some convenient part of the side of 
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the house.’’ The chief objection to the 
suspended signboards was the discom- 
fort and danger caused thereby during 
bad weather. As they swung to and 
fro they deposited streams of rain-water 
on the clothes of the unhappy passers- 
by, and in a high wind had been known 
to descend on their heads, an event 
which usually cost them their lives. 

As we mentioned above the inn-signs 
of the earlier days were very simple, 
and had no combination. But at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century we 
find a far different state of things in 
existence. The signs of that period, as 
to-day, include some extraordinary com- 
binations, as, for instance, the Leg and 
Star, the Shovel and Boot, the Bull and 
Mouth, the Bible and Swan, the Naked 
Boy and Mitre. But all of these can be 
explained. 

In the first place, it was customary if 
an inn or shopkeeper moved from one 
place of business to another for him to 
add the name of the old sign to that of 
the new one. Thus in The Postboy of 
January 2nd, 1711, we find the 
announcement that :— 

‘* Peter Duncombe and Saunders 
Dancer, who lived at the Naked Boy 
in Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, removed to the Naked Boy 
and Mitre, near Sommerset House, 
Strand.” 

The combination of the two 
simple signs Naked Boy and Mitre 
produced an apparently inexplicable and 
meaningless sign. 

But the great reason for absurd com- 
bination was the ignorance of the pub- 
lic. It has been mentioned hereinbefore 
how heraldic designs led to the signs of 
Green Dragon or Blue Lion, and the 
same want of knowledge might go even 
farther and lead to one animal being 
mistaken for another, or perhaps to 
miss the point of the sign altogether. 
An example of the latter is surely in 
the Leg and Star, which was probably 
nothing other than two of the insignia 
of the Order of the Garter. The garter 
would be depicted on the leg and the star 
beside it, and thence the vulgar would 
find a name seemingly ridiculous, but 
really no more so than the famous Star 
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and Garter of Richmond. Similarly the 
Bible and Swan was doubtless a sign 
in honour of Luther, who is usually re- 
presented by the symbol of a swan, “‘ a 
figure of which many Lutheran churches 
have on their steeple instead of a 
weather-cock.’’ 

Then another cause was the faulty 
pronunciation of the masses. In our 
language it is ever true that the slang 
of one generation is the correct speech 
of the next, and, unfortunately, it is 
equally a fact that the ill-pronunciation 
of the last age is the well-pronunciation 
of the present. And as with the 
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as was mentioned just now, the slang 
of one generation becoming the correct 
speech of the next. Thus we find the 
Island Queen being called the Iceland 
Queen, the George Canning the George 
and Cannon, the Golden Farmer the 
Jolly Farmer, the Eagle and Child the 
Bird and Bantling, the Hog in Armour 
the Pig in Misery, the Pig in the Pound 
the Gentleman in Trouble, at first in 
jest and waggery, but later being 


adopted as the legitimate sign as a re- 
sult of its long and universal usage. In 
similar ways nearly all the complex and 
absurd combinations of the present day 
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language of our tongues so with the 
language of our signboards. The 
Shovel and Boot must have been a cor- 
ruption of the Shovel and Boat, for the 
Shovel and Ship is a sign often found 
in those places near canals, along which 
pass the boats engaged in the transport 
of grain. The Bull and Mouth, it is 
said, is ‘‘ a corruption of the Boulogne 
Mouth—the Mouth of Boulogne Har- 
bour,’’ while the Pique and Carreau be- 
came at the hands, or, rather, mouths, 
of its English frequenters the Pig and 
Carrot, or, worse still, the Pig and 
Checkers. A third reason results from, 


can be traced to 
reasonable sources. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century the funeral-knell of the sign- 
board was sounded by the hand of 
rapidly-spreading education. This, 
which meant that nearly everybody was 
capable of reading a name or a number, 
combined with the extravagance in size 
and ornamentation which had brought 
into ridicule the signs that they were 
intended to glorify, and their growing 
unpopularity—serious accidents had 
occurred through the signboards falling 
and crushing those walking beneath— 


quite sound and 
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swiftly ended the life of the universal 
signboard. 

The introduction of a numerical 
method of distinction was a great boon. 
Before its advent the description of the 
situation of a house must have been 
somewhat of a work of art, necessitating 
in the draughtsman the descriptive 
power of a Scott and the logical lucidity 
of a lawyer. Such descriptions as 
** Newbury House, in St. James’s Park, 
next door but one to Lady Oxford’s, 
having two balls at the gate, and iron 
rails before the door,’’ or ‘‘ the house, 
the Red Bull and Acorn, over against 
the Globe Tavern, in Queen Street, 
Cheapside, near the Three Crowns,’’ 
are examples of the cumbrous method 
of direction which was laid to rest none 
too soon. Some of the householders 
tried to facilitate such efforts by paint- 
ing their houses or their railings some 
distinctive colour, and from this prac- 
tice we have such names as the Dark 
House in Chequer Alley, Moorfields, 
the Green Door in Craven Building, the 
Blue Balcony in Little Queen Street,, 
and many Blue Posts and Green Posts. 


By the end of the eighteenth century the 
distinction of houses by means of num- 
bers was rapidly becoming general. 

But signposts were to make a final bid 
for continued existence before their ex- 


tinction. Their purpose had in the case 
of the dwellings of tradespeople been 
twofold. They had served, it is true, to 
fulfil the purpose that a simple number 
does now, but they also acted—and this 
is a use that endures to them to-day—as 
a means of advertisement for the firm 
over whose establishment they hung. 
And it was for the sake of the adver- 
tisement they rendered that they were 
retained long after a system of num- 
bers had _ been introduced. We 
hear of agrocer in the City who 
had an enormous Beehive as_ his 
sign, and another’ merchant in 
Cheapside, who displayed a Grass- 
hopper of equally large proportions. 
These two signs met with great success 
as an attraction to customers and the 
merchants -who had adopted them 
throve for a time. But there was no 
law to protect them as exists to-day for 
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a patentee or the owner of a copyright 
or trademark, the result being that 
many grocers displayed many Beehives, 
and that soon the name of Grasshopper 
was legion. The original owners of the 
signs were then driven to advertising in 
the papers each that he was the sole 
proprietor of ‘‘the original and cele- 
brated Beehive ’’ or ‘‘ Grasshopper,’’ as 
the case might be. Such a result natur- 
ally struck another blow at the existence 
of signboards, and they have gradually 
decreased in number, till at the present 
day they are the exception and not the 
rule, even many public-houses having 
abandoned the practice. 

Among the reasons given above for 
the existence of the strange combina- 
tions found in the signs of the early part 
of the eighteenth century was the ignor- 
ance of the people, which caused them 
to make such great mistakes when they 
attempted to translate the language of 
heraldry into their own tongue, and also 
sometimes to mistake one animal for 
another. But in this last instance there 
was certainly some excuse for them. 
For, as a general rule, the painting of 
signboards was a crude and elementary 
performance, sometimes so bad that it 
would be difficult for anyone to dis- 
tinguish whether the representation was 
of a bull or a bloodhound, a Red Cow 
or a Brown Bear. 

There were several reasons for this 
inferior work. ‘‘ Good artists,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ were scarce in those days, and, 
even had the picture been good, the 
ignorant crowd that passed underneath 
the sign would, in all probability, have 
thought the harsh and glaring daub a 
finer production of art than a Holy Vir- 
gin by Rafaelle himself. The other 
reason was the instability of such a 
work, exposed to sun, wind, rain, frost, 
and the nightly attacks of revellers and 
roisterers.’”’ 

And besides the ill-painting of the 
signs, there was the ill-spelling of their 
inscriptions. Messrs. Larwood and 
Hotten, in their excellent ‘‘ History of 
Signboards,’’ quote the following pas- 
sage from the eighteenth number of 
The Tatler :— 

‘* There is an offence I have a thou- 
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sand times lamented, but fear I shall 
never see remedied, which is that, in a 
nation where learning is so frequent as 
Great Britain, there should be so many 
gross errors as there are, in the very 
direction of things wherein accuracy is 
necessary for the conduct of life. ‘This 
is notoriously observed by all men of 
letters when they first come to town. . 
in the inscriptions on the signposts. . . 
I have when I went to Merchant Tay- 
lor’s School suffered stripes for spelling 
after the signs I observed on my way. 
. Many a man has lost his way and 
his dinner by this general want of skill 
in orthography; for, considering that 
the paintings are usually so very bad 
that you cannot know the animal under 
whose sign you are to live that day, how 
must the stranger be misled if it is 
wrong spelled as well as ill-painted? I 
have a cousin now in town. . . who, 
going to see a relation in Barbican, 
wandered a whole day by the mistake 
of one letter, for it was written, ‘ This 
is the Beer,’ instead of ‘ This is the 
Bear.’ He was set right at last by en- 
quiring for the house of a fellow who 


could not read, and knew the place 
mechanically, only by having been often 


drunk there.”” Though this young 
gentleman, whose name, the writer tells 
us, was Master ‘‘ Humphrey Mopstaff,”’ 
must have been rather an exceptional 
case in wandering ‘‘ for a whole day by 
the mistake of one letter,’’ it is easily 
understood that there must have been 
much inconvenience caused by the un- 
decipherable signs and their unreadable 
inscriptions. 

But although the above description 
applies to the majority of signs, there 
were some that were painted by capable, 
and even famous, artists. The painters 
who devoted their whole time to the pro- 
duction of signboards had their studios 
in Harp Alley, Shoe Lane, and produced 
some very good signs, but they were 
outclassed by the work of those coach- 
painters who had taken up this branch 
of work. In the eighteenth century the 
coaches and sedans of the wealthy 
classes had their panels painted with 
different subjects, and it was when the 
painters of these turned their hands to 
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sign-painting that the really excellent 
signs were produced. 

Still better, of course, were t@e signs 
painted by those masters of their art 
who are now so famous. George Mor- 
land painted several signs. The Goat 
in Boots on the Fulham Road, the White 
Lion at Paddington, the Cricketers at 
Chelsea were all of the work of this 
artist, while Ibbetson, David Cox, and 
the elder Crome produced signs for ale- 
houses at Troutbeck in Westmoreland, 
Bettws-y-Coed in Denbighshire, and 
Norwich respectively. 

G. H. Harlow painted a sign for the 
Queen Charlotte Inn at Epsom to settle 
a bill he owed the landlord. The sign 
was a front and a back view of the 
Queen, and principally with the inten- 
tion of causing annoyance to his erst- 
while instructor, Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, 
from whom he had parted on bad terms, 
he imitated the famous portrait painter’s 
style, and inscribed on the sign the 
initials ‘‘ T.L.’’ When Lawrence heard 
of this he was so enraged that he de- 
clared that, had Harlow not been a 
scoundrel, he would have kicked him 
from one end of the street to the other. 
Harlow’s cool comment on this was— 
‘*I hope he will choose a short street.’’ 

Sir John Millais, also, painted prob- 
ably more than one sign, of which that 
of St. George and the Dragon at the 
Vidler’s Inn, Hayes, Kent, is the best 
known, and Holbein, Correggio, and 
Watteau are all accredited with produc- 
tions of this kind. There is one of Hol- 
bein’s in the museum at Basle, and con- 
sists of two pictures of a school, which 
it is supposed was painted as a sign for 
the schoolmaster of the town. The 
Mule and Muleteer in the Sutherland 
collection is said to have been painted 
by Correggio as a sign for an inn, and 
there is a similar supposition as to an 
engraving by Watteau, which is under- 
stood to have been executed as a sign 
for a Parisian milliner. 

Then there is the famous sign of the 
Man Loaded with Mischief, which until 
some years ago was at the alehouse of 
that name in Oxford Street—the work 
of Hogarth. This sign represents a 
man carrying a woman, a magpie, and 
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a monkey, the woman with a glass of 
gin in her hand, and in the background 
and middle distance are various objects 
tending to the derogation of the weaker 
sex, for instance, a pawnshop, which a 
woman is just entering to pawn a 
kettle. The engraving is signed: 
‘* Drawn by Experience; engraved by 
Sorrow,’’ and underneath is the follow- 
ing rhyme :— 

‘*A monkey, a magpie, and a wife 

Is the true emblem of strife.’’ 

Over this, the most famous of latter- 
day signs, there hangs the unpleasant 
atmosphere of squalor, moral and 
physical, which envelopes so much of 
the artist’s work. 

There has been no field of suggestion 
which has not been ransacked for the 
discovery of new subjects. Where the 
sole means of distinction from a man’s 
neighbours in the street or rivals in 
trade was by his sign, it was but natural 
that the search for originality was very 
keen. Some signs are taken from the 
great characters of history; others are 
in commemoration of people or events. 
Then there were heraldic and emblem- 
atic signs, signs representing animals, 
monsters, birds, fishes, insects, flowers, 
trees, and herbs. There were signs 
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taken from the Bible, and others with a 
religious meaning, and those suggested 
by saints, martyrs, and their opposites. 
Others were in honour of some trade or 
profession. Others again derived from 
various articles of dress; while there 
were always those signs that were 
humorous or comic. Among these lat- 
ter will always be remembered the 
‘‘ Three Loggerheads,’’ which sign is 
to be found in many villages and coun- 
try towns, and depicts two stupid, grin- 
ning faces, with the inscription be- 
neath :— 
We Three 
Loggerheads Be. 

The spectator is, of course, the third. 
Nearly all the signs derived from these 
varied sources are of interest either 
historically, generally or locally, or as 
casting some light on the life of other 
days. On all these we cannot, now, 
even comment. Let it suffice to say that 
the age to which the signboard be- 
longed—that of independent apprentices 
and trained bands—was the age in 
which the City of London was at the 
height of its glory, and attained 
the reputation it so deservedly won 
—the reputation it has kept ever 
since. 


Song. 


By Hersert Porter. 


When summer flowers are blowing, 

Gentle rivulets, slow flowing, 
Trickle, trickle, 

To the transient hum of bees 

And the leafy noise of trees— 
Rustle, rustle. 


When winter frosts are biting, 

Snowflakes cold and pure alighting, 
Softly, softly 

Carpet all the rigid earth. 

Liquid moonbeams dance in mirth— 
Gaily, gaily. 


When life’s sweet summer’s ending, 

Or the snows of age descending, 
Scorn not, scorn not; 

Twixt lazy clouds—reclining— 

Still Memory’s beams are shining, 
Mourn not, mourn not. 





GOLF VERSUS LOVE. 


By Mrs. TOM GODFREY. 


HEY had been married three 
years, and it was the anniver- 


sary of that day of days when 
Celia had promised to love, honour, and 
—with many reservations—obey. 

It was a lovely June morning, and 
she sat at the breakfast table looking 
younger and prettier than ever, which 
spoke well for Harold’s treatment of 
her during those years of bondage, 
though if he had troubled to look at her 
when she handed him his coffee he 
would have seen that one of their rare 
thunderstorms was threatening. For, 
like a cloud in a summer’s sky, the little 
frown on her smooth brow deepened 
ominously as the foolish fellow became 
more and more absorbed in the golf 
column of his paper. 

Could ne have forgotten? Impos- 
sible—and yet last year he had greeted 
her with a turquoise pendant before 
breakfast, whilst the year before a 
diamond ring had rolled from beneath 
her pillow when she awoke. 

Diamonds — turquoises, 
thing ! 

Well, she was too proud to remind 
him. Only, he should not be the first 
to recall a promise he had made her, 
half in jest, three years ago, and which 
no doubt he now remembered, and 
meant to speak of presently. But she 
would give him one more chance before 
showing that she had forgotten nothing 
herself. 

She cleared her throat, and smiled 
acruss at the paper hiding his good- 
natured bronzed face. 

‘* Harold,’’ she asked, ‘‘ do you re- 
member what day this is? ”’ 

He laughed, without looking up, and 
exclaimed : 

‘* Of course, my child. Is it likely I 
should forget? Don’t say you do!” 

‘*T!’’ she cried, expectantly happy 
again. ‘‘ As if it could be possible that 
I should! ”’ 

‘* Then, of course, you won’t mind 
making dinner a little later to-night? ’’ 


and — no- 


*“Why?’’ she demanded, her face 
filling with astonishment. 

‘*And you said you remembered it 
was the day fixed for my famous fight 
with Ashton, the golf champion of all 
England! ’’ he laughed, dropping the 
paper to meet her eyes so full of dis- 
gust. and anger, that he started up, ex- 
claiming : 

‘* Surely, darling, you haven't in- 
vited anybody? I’m sorry, but I’m 
sure to be late. I thought you would 


” 


remember, and —— 
‘*It’s you who have forgotten, not I!’’ 
drawing 


she stammered wrathfully, 
away from his embrace. 

‘*How? It’s Tuesday 

‘“ Harold! It’s more than that! 

‘* Let’s see, it’s the twenty-first—the 
first day of summer or the shortest—or, 
surely it isn’t Coronation Day, and I’ve 
got myself booked up after paying so 
much for our seats? Well, if so, you 
must get someone to go with you. I! 
can’t shirk my match. They’d think I 
was showing the white feather, and 

” 


” 


” 


‘** No, it isn’t Coronation Day,’’ said 
Celia, her voice trembling. ‘‘ It’s—our 
wedding day.”’ 

‘** Is it, by Jove! And I forgot! Dar- 
ling, I’m so sorry!’’ he exclaimed re- 
gretfully, moving to her again. 

‘* 1, on the contrary, am glad,’’ said 
Celia haughtily, drawing back from 
him. 

‘*So am I, of course. But it’s too 
bad of me to forget! And I’ve no little 
keepsake ready. I had my eye on some 
coral thingumies, and now—now I’ve 
nothing !”’ 

He sat down beside her as he spoke, 
and put out his hand tentatively. But 
Celia paid no attention to it. Her heart 
was full of bitterness. He had for- 
gotten! What could that mean but 
the one thing she dreaded—that he was 
getting tired of her. And yet she could 
have sworn he cared as recently as yes- 
terday. All the same, had she not the 
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proof of his waning affection—of the 
value he set upon his love? Diamonds, 
turquoises, and—coral thingumies. 

Celia’s heart sank lower, and her out- 
ward appearance grew sterner, as 
Harold went on to explain that he must 
play his match, but that they would keep 
the happiest day of their life to-morrow. 
He looked genuinely grieved as she ex- 
claimed that to-morrow she would be 
busy, and that it really was of no conse- 
quence at all. As for coral—she hated 
it, and—no, she wanted nothing. 

** I can’t understand how I could for- 
get!’’ he exclaimed ruefully. 

‘** I suppose your beloved golf is re- 
sponsible for that!’’ she retorted in a 
tone of scorn. 

‘* ’m afraid it must be. This match 
is exciting enough, you see, and Ash- 
ton is a hard nut to tackle, besides xg 

** You also forget one or two other 
things,’’ interrupted Celia in a frigid 
tone. 

** Something else? Impossible! ”’ 

‘* The promise you made the day we 
‘were married.”’ 

** Darling ! 
kept them all? 
adored you in 

‘* IT don’t mean those,’’ she exclaimed 
hurriedly, afraid of yielding to the 
tenderness in his voice and eyes. ‘‘ I 
mean the one we both made, that—if 
ever either of us grew tired of our com- 
pact, we should part on the third anni- 





Surely not! Haven’t I 
Loved, cherished, and 


” 





versary of our wedding day. To-day, 
in fact.” 
‘*“Oh! that absurd joke! I re- 


member,’ he laughed. ‘‘ That was be- 
cause all the papers were writing about 
it. Didn’t George Meredith himself 
have some say in the matter? A kind 
of hire-system arrangement, wasn’t it? 
And how earnest you seemed, as though 
it could ever be 4 

‘*I’m more earnest than ever!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ In fact, there is nothing 
I have been more anxious for. For 
weeks I have been longing to—to free 
mvself—to—to Ee 

Poor Harold looked thunderstruck 
as he regarded her angry face and blaz- 
ing eyes. She had never mentioned 
that silly joke before. Was it possible 
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she meant all this, or was she trying 
him, making copy out of him for the 
next magazine story she was going to 
write? He always hated that absurd 
scribbling, and felt sure it could lead to 
no good, making her moody and pre- 
occupied, and—yes, that was it, of 
course. His Celia could not be tired of 
him! 

*‘Are you trying on me the part of 
one of your heroines? ’’ he asked. 

‘** I wouldn’t dream of writing about 
such a sordid thing as a marriage 
failure,’’ she replied haughtily. 

** You mean you are tired of me, of 
your life, my love aie 

‘““ Yes,’’ quavered Celia, dropping her 
eyes for a moment. - ‘‘ I’m tired of—of 
everything.”’ 

‘* Of me!”’ he ejaculated in surprised 
pain. 

** Above all of your golf, for it has 
robbed me of you. Oh yes it has. You 
leave me from morning to night for it, 
and for those horrid men, who have no 
doubt ruined their wives’ happiness also. 
I—hate it. Yes, I hate it,’’ she re- 
peated, growing more and more excited 
and emphatic. ‘‘ I hate them, and it 
is making me hate you. Even now, 
when your happiness is at stake, your 
thoughts turn to it. You look at the 
clock as though you’re afraid of being 
late at your old links. Links! They’re 
well named, for they chain you and your 
stupid friends to them, body and—and 
soul!” 

She stopped, panting, waving him 
back as he, his face white with misery, 
half started up and bent towards her 
stammering : 

** Celia—it’s impossible. 
mean this. You e 

‘* You promised there should be no 
arguing,’’ she interrupted quickly. 
‘* That, when I wished it, you would 
walk out of the house, and out of my 








You do not 








life. Well, I remind you of your pro- 
mise ie 
‘* Darling, you’re excited, and 





‘*I’m quite calm, and mean all | 
say,’’ she replied firmly. ‘‘ You have 
had your chance. Even this morning 


” 


‘““You can’t mean what 


you say. 
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Why, we’ve been happy enough, you 
and I, haven’t we? Just think quietly 
again.’’ 

‘* | have—I’m tired of being a cipher. 
I want the man I live with to be more 
attentive and PF 

‘*] know! ”’ he exclaimed angrily, as 
though suddenly enlightened. ‘‘You’ve 
written so much romantic rubbish that 
you’re imagining it’s real, and there’s 
someone else you’re in love with. And 
it’s that ridiculous writer chap, that col- 


HE SPRANG UP 


laborator, that creature you picked out 
of an advertisement, and 

‘““Who happens to be a married 
man * she exclaimed calmly. 

‘* What difference would that make, 
considering the absurd way you’re go- 
ing on now?”’ he spluttered furiously. 

‘* For one thing I’ve never seen him. 
It’s true his letters show a soul above 
golf, also prove he must be kind and 
sympathetic to his wife, and not likely 
to forget their wedding day to go off 
with a fat, ugly man, who snores when 
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he eats and—and laughs like a hyena, 
and—and ——’”’ : 

‘* You complain of my golf,’’ he 
burst in excitedly. ‘‘ But what about 
your writing? Scratch, scratch from 
morning to night, writing to a fellow 
who spouts about the moon and stars, 
and e 

‘* Of course, I can’t expect you to see 
beauty in anything that doesn’t appeal 
to your muscles. That’s why life with 
you is—impossible—and ” 


INDIGNANTLY. 


She paused as a maid entered the 
room with the letters, and took one 
addressed to her with a start of sur- 
prise. It was from the very man they 
were discussing—Adrian St. Maur! 
What had he written about this time? 
Had he discovered some wonderful idea 
at last? For, to tell the truth, Celia, 
who had had some success as a writer, 
was a wee bit disappointed in her col- 
laborator, though not for worlds would 
she have owned that to Harold, who 
watched her furtively as she apparently 
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devoured the letter 
tion to his own. .And for a few minutes 
silence reigned in the room, broken 
only by the buzzing of a bee as it 
hovered over the dainty table, unheeded 
and unfeared. For the storm was still 
brewing, and the hearts of both still 
beat at high pressure, though there is 
no saying what Celia might have done 
had he shown any interest in her corres- 
pondence. For, with her mixed feel- 
ings concerning St. Maur, she rather 
dreaded her first meeting with the soul- 
ful poet. For one thing, she strongly 
suspected from many of his expres- 
sions, that he was somewhat of an out- 
sider; for another, she fancied he was 
self-opinionated and had no intention of 
giving into him. Unfortunately, there- 
fore, she glanced up from his letter to 
catch Harold looking at his watch. Her 
heart hardened at once, and her lip 
curled scornfully, as he met her eyes 
apologetically, and stammered : 

‘* I’m sorry, darling, but—I must go 
—I’m late as it is, and a 

‘Oh, pray don’t trouble to stay,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Only, of course, you 


and paid no atten- 


understand that I hold you to your 


word. Henceforth 
strangers. 


> 


you and I 
You go—I remain, 


are 
and 


** Celia!” 

‘‘ It’s no good saying any more, 
Harold. You’ve made your choice, and 
I abide by it. Besides I’m in a hurry 
now. This letter is from Mr. St. Maur 
saying he will call about ten, and I must 
work at our story before he comes.”’ 
He sprang up indignantly, exclaim- 
ing: 
‘* That man here, during my absence, 
when we know nothing about him, and 

‘* Pardon me, you don’t, but I do.”’ 

‘* All the same, I must insist on his 

9 

‘* Your insistence can make no dif- 
ference to me. He has come a long 
distance to see me, and I shall certainly 
not send him away. He comes from 
Birmingham, and 

‘‘He may come from the devil for 
all I care, but if you persist in receiv- 
ing him when % 
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‘‘I’m going to interview cook,’’ in- 
terrupted Celia, rising majestically and 
moving towards the door. ‘‘It’s no 
good saying anything more. Our mar- 
ried life is over now, and nothing you 
may say will make me agree to renew 
a.” 

She swept from the room, closing the 
door gently behind her, and he—flab- 
bergasted, utterly bewildered, and en- 
raged—followed her noisily an instant 
later, banging the door so violently 
that the whole house shook, and Celia, 
entering her kitchen with a_ smile, 
stopped to listen before she exclaimed : 

‘“ Cook, I expect a gentleman to 
lunch, and your master won’t be home 
for dinner to-night.”’ 

How she got through the ordering of 
the day’s meals she could never have 
told, but at last she emerged from the 
ordeal of facing her maids, with the 
manner of one who was at peace with 
the entire world, and found herself 
alone with her writing pad and pen, the 
house hushed in silence and Harold 
gone—gone, obedient to her wish, never 
to return! 

She brushed the tears from her eyes 
and tried to work. But the silence got 
on her nerves. The thought of the long 
days before her—the longer weeks, 
months and years—without Harold was 
unbearable, and claimed all her atten- 
tion, until the silvery notes of the little 
clock above her head reminded her that 
she would have some interest in life 
after all—and one friend. 

Writing and Mr. St. Maur. He, 
at any rate, had a soul above golf, what- 
ever he might be. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
he was announced. She sprang up 
trembling, her eyes full of expectation. 
With such a name he must be young 
and handsome, tall and slender, pass- 
able in appearance if in nothing else, 
and 

Alas! A small, spare man with a 
long, white face, lank brown hair, and 
an untidy beard, shuffled awkwardly 
towards her. He screwed up his eyes, 
as though short-sighted, and smiled 
weakly as he grasped her hand, exclaim- 
ing : 
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‘“ Mrs. Dalton, at last! If you knew 
how I have looked forward to this meet- 
ing!” 

‘* And I,’’ ejaculated Celia, feebly. 
‘‘ I was beginning to think it never 
would take place.”’ 

“Yes, it was a tedious journey,” he 
murmured, his eyes scanning her dainty 
little figure approvingly. 

She glanced nervously at him, 
pointed to the table before them. 

‘* Do you see that I have been work- 
ing ?’’ she asked brightly, wishing with 
all her might she knew what to say. 
If Harold were here he would help her, 
he 

St. Maur, who had bent over her 
manuscript, looked up quickly, exclaim- 
ing : 

‘* An article on marriage, is it! Well, 
I hope you’re not decrying it, eh? Splen- 
did institution. I’ve been married 
twenty years, and wouldn’t say a word 
against it. For I’m fifty-two and my 


and 


wife’s forty-five, and we’ve just had our 
have you any children ?”’ 


Celia, at 


first child, and 

““No,’’ said 
children.’”’ 

‘* Nine children!’’ ejaculated the 
little man, pulling an ear trumpet out 
of his pocket, and presenting the mouth- 
piece to Celia. ‘‘ It’s impossible you 
should be the mother of nine! I’m a 
little deaf—perhaps I’m making a mis- 
take.”’ 

‘* You are,’’ yelled Celia, too angry 
to see the humour of it. ‘** I’ve no 
children. And I’m sorry my husband 
is out, and —— ”’ 

‘*A band? You've started a band; 
what kind? ”’ ejaculated St. Maur, look- 
ing puzzled. 

‘*T said I’m sorry my husband is not 
at home e 

‘“Oh! Not at all,’’ smiled St. Maur, 
‘* I’m very glad! ”’ 

‘* Important business detains him,”’ 
quavered Celia, wondering what on 
earth she could say and do with him. 

‘* Train’s in? I can’t say. They 
said they run frequently. I made sure 
of that, because, although I’ve much to 
discuss with you, I’m a busy man, many 
irons in the fire, and many collaborators, 


have no 
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all ladies, too—all young and pretty, 
too, I’m sure!” 

** Really! ’’ exclaimed Celia, looking 
as disgusted as she felt. ‘* Still, you 
don’t mean to run away at once. 
There’s that plot ——’’ She waved her 
hand towards the table. His eyes fol- 
lowing it, brightened, and he exclaimed : 

‘** Blot! Ah yes, ladies put as much 
ink on their hands and paper as they 
use in writing. But it doesn’t trouble 
me. Please don’t mention it.’’ 

‘* I’ve no intention to " 
lated Celia, dropping the mouthpiece 
impatiently. ‘‘I’m = afraid we _ shall 
never make each other understand,”’ she 
added despairingly, as he caught the 
tube and began examining it with a 
puzzled frown, saying: ‘‘ I don’t hear 
very well. The train journey is no 
doubt to blame for that. Perhaps if | 
try to compose my nerves I shall hear 
better by and bye. I find fresh air the 
best thing for that. If I may take a 
little walk by myself—such as my wife 
calls a ‘ constitutional trot,’ I shall be 
better soon.’”’ 

‘** Certainly,’’ smiled Celia, with a 
feeling of intense relief. ‘‘ Our gar- 
den’s large enough for that, and very 
pretty.” 

““Is my wife pretty? Well, no, not 
exactly !’’ smiled St. Maur. ‘‘But she’s 
good, which is better. You are both, 
I’m sure. And, between you and me, 
I don’t mind saying I should be pleased 
if she were pretty also.’”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ faltered Celia, moving 
towards the French window, which 
stood open, and led on to the terrace, 
which was Harold’s pride. ‘‘ This way 
will be the best, if you’ll come. And 
I’ll expect you back in half an hour for 
lunch.”’ 

He stopped in his shambling walk as 
she smiled up into his face. 

‘*No,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I’m sorry I 
don’t see Punch, though I enjoy its 
jokes. And—is this the way? What 
a nice garden it looks. I shall be back 
very soon.”’ 

** I don’t care if you never come back 
at all,’’ muttered Celia as he stepped 
out. ‘‘ Oh, it’s too bad to have taken 
me in like this. He must be an im- 


ejacu- 
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postor, as Harold said. He must be 

somebody else—not Adrian St. Maur at 
all. And he’ll come back and—murder 
us, perhaps, and—and Harold’s gone, 
and a 

She subsided into a chair, and burst 
into sobs, just as the door opened noise- 
lessly, and somebody crept in—some- 
body who was big and strong, in an 
ugly golf suit, with a grieved look on 
his bronzed face—Harold, whom she 
had sent away, yet who had dared to 
return. 

She brushed back her tears, 
sprang up angrily. 

‘You ”? she began. 

“‘I’m sorry,’’ he stammered, ‘‘ but 
when I got to the links I discovered 
that, although I had walked out of our 
house and left you in sole possession 
of it, I had forgotten to leave you some 
«cash. So I came back, and here it is. 
When you want more, write to Mr. 
Daly, the lawyer, and by then arrange- 
ments will have been made for your 
everlasting comfort I hope = 

He had emptied out his pockets as 
he spoke, and put the money on the 
table beside her. 

‘** Or, if you would rather, I will write 
out a cheque at once,’’ he began. 

‘‘No. That will do—for ages,”’ 
stammered Celia, her eyes averted. 
‘* And it was good of you to come back 
—and—leave your match te 

‘* Oh, that’s nothing! ”’ he exclaimed, 
walking away to the window, and look- 
ing out into the sunlit garden, wonder- 
ing what she had done with St. Maur— 
for the stranger he had met, coming 
from the station, as he drove to the 
links could be no other than that hate- 
ful unknown. In fact, he had felt so 
sure of it that he had decided to return 
at once, after seeing Ashton—nothing 
would induce him to leave her alone 
with such a peculiar-looking chap—no- 
thing, not even the contempt of Ashton 
and the others. 

‘** But!’’ ejaculated Celia, her eyes 
following him yearningly, ‘‘ you said— 
you must play—your life, or your 
honour, or your happiness, were a 

‘* All the same, the whole thing’s 
off,’’ he interposed gruffly. 

“ec Why?”’ 





and 
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‘* Because—well, because I naturally 
did not feel I could do myself justice, 
so 1 scratched and let Ashton walk 
over,’’ said Harold quietly. 

Celia’s lip curled, and she tossed her 
head, as she exclaimed: 

‘* And I hope the walk will tire the 
wretch. Though I’m sorry you should 
have lost the game—because I was 
angry Fe 

‘* Celia! Then you were angry?’’ 

** Ye-es, but I had good cause, and 





‘** I refuse to argue again,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I only want your permis- 
sion to stay till my things are packed— 
and then I’m off to town, and—by Jove! 
who’s this scarecrow coming up the gar- 
den? It’s a good thing I’m in. The 
cheek of it! And the—the—Who the 
dickens is he? ”’ 

Celia coming to him her face covered 
with blushes, explained hurriedly that it 
was Mr. St. Maur—that he was deaf— 
that she had never realised he could be 
so terrible—that—that 

‘“Yes, come in, please, Mr. St. 
Maur,’’ she exclaimed, as St. Maur 
hesitated before them. ‘* This is my 
husband.”’ 

‘* Pleased to meet you, Mr. Dalton,”’ 
said St. Maur, extending his hand. ‘‘De- 
lightful garden you have. It has 
quite dispelled my nervousness, and 
I shall be able to hear quite well 
now. Which is fortunate, as I 
wanted to do a lot with you to-day, 
Mrs. Dalton, lest we may never meet 
again to discuss our correspondence.”’ 

‘** Hardly likely,’’ murmured Harold, 
noting his wife’s look of appeal with 
a thrill of pleasure which he concealed 
with difficulty as she exclaimed : 

‘* I’m sorry, Mr. St. Maur, but your 
visit was too sudden for me to put off 
an important engagement I had made 
for to-day, and so e 

‘* T’ve had my journey for nothing ?”’ 
he smiled. ‘* Well, it’s my fault, I 
know. Perhaps, then, you won’t ob- 

I’ve several 
and time is 








ject to my leaving at once. 
things to do in town, 
precious.” 

** You'll have lunch, of course! ’’ ex- 
claimed Celia reluctantly. 

‘* Thank you, no. 


I had a bath bun 
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at the station, and the fresh air in your 
garden has put such energy into me that 
I want to be doing at once—not eat- 
ing. I have another lady collaborator 
to visit—she’s a poet. We're writing a 
five-act epic—the period of to-day—and 
I feel I must see her. You see, I don’t 
understand ladies as well as gents—and 
‘* I take it no man ever does,’’ ejacu- 
lated Harold, glancing at Celia’s dis- 
gusted face. ‘* Well, Mr. St. Maur, 
I’m driving to the station myself, 
will you 
and ; 
Celia started forward anxiously, fling- 
ing her pride to the wind, as she ex- 
claimed : 
‘*No, Harold—you forget 
not—you’re going with me to—to 
‘* Am I?”’ exclaimed Harold, turning 
to her, his eyes full of love and joy. 
** How silly of me to forget. But that’s 
a way I have, Mr. St. Maur. I’m a 
forgetful fellow, as my wife will tell 
you. Anyhow, the cart is at your ser- 
vice if you really must go. It is at the 
door now, and there’s a train due very 
shortly.’’ 
Thus, 


let me give you a lift, 


you're 


” 


with unseemly haste, was 
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Adrian St. Maur bundled out of Celia’s 
home, and then Harold returned to her. 

‘* What did you mean, Celia? ’”’ he 
asked solemnly. ‘*‘ Do you want me to 
stay with you, or did you say it to get 
rid of the man? ”’ 

‘“* You said your match was off, be- 
cause of me,’’ she stammered. 

** Ye-es,’”’ he agreed. 

** And—oh, you do make it hard, and 
you know you were horrid, but if you 
have nothing better to do, can’t we 
keep our wedding day now, Harold? ”’ 

He sprang to her. 

‘““ You mean that? For ever? No 
more repetition of this old joke—no 
more advertising for collaborators, no 
more quarrellings and partings for 
ever ?”’ 

‘** Yes, I mean it,’’ whispered Celia, 
too happy to stipulate that there should 
be no more golf. ‘* For I—I was a 
goose.’’ 

And, just because she was so sweet 
and bewitchingly charming, Harold 
gathered her to him and made his peace. 
But he forgot to say she was not a 
goose, for, in his heart of hearts, he 
knew she was the most adorable one in 
the world. 








THE SISTER OF A GENIUS. 


By A. M 


T has often been pointed out that 

] while the majority of those who 

study music are of the female 
sex, mo woman possessed of great 
creative powers has yet appeared. One 
woman, however, is known to have 
lived, who would probably have attained 
a high rank as a composer had she been 
encouraged to write, namely Fanny 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy---the elder sister 
of the composer—whose talents were 
suppressed by the prejudices of her 
family. 

She was born in 1805, and died in 
1847, so that her life lay within the 
limits of the age which ordained that a 
woman should display shrinking modesty 
and horror of publicity. Had she lived 
earlier, her talent would probably not 
have received the cultivation it did; had 
she lived later, it would have had freer 
scope. It was her fate to have her 
powers highly cultivated and then to be 
denied full freedom of expression. 

On the few occasions when she 
ventured to publish, her works were 
well received, but that fact had no 
weight with her father or her brother, 
Felix, who continued to be strongly 
opposed to her publishing anything at 
all. It was their unalterable opinion, in 
spite of their high estimate of her gifts, 
that she ought not to come before the 
world, and so great was her respect 
for parental authority, which she was 
brought up to believe to be limitless, 
and so great her dread of offending her 
beloved brother, that she allowed her- 
self to be over-ru'ed in the matter. — 

Fanny and Felix Mendelssohn came 
of a gifted family. -As the grandchildren 
of Moses Mendelssohn, the philospher, 
they inherited a distinguished name, 
and Philip Veit, the celebrated painter 
of religious subjects, was their first 
cousin, he being the son of Moses’ 
clever daughter Dorothea, by her first 
husband. Abraham, the second son of 
Moses, was a man of high abilities 
though not remarkable for any special 
gift, and in Leah Solomon, he had a 
clever and accomplished wife. 
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Their daughter, Fanny, the subject of 
this sketch, was born at Hamburg, and 
soon after they moved to Berlin which 
they made their home for the rest of 
their lives. She was the eldest of their 
four children, and Felix, the composer, 
was the second. 


‘* Leah says the child has 
Bach Fugue fingers.’’ 


These words occur in the letter which 
the father wrote to his mother-in-law 
when Fanny was born. The young 
mother was right; Fanny seems to have 
had an especial love for Bach, and, at 
the age of thirteen surprised her father 
by playing twenty-four of Bach’s pre- 
ludes by heart, a feat considered nothing 
short of marvellous at that time, when 
playing from memory was not cultivated 
as it is at the present day. 

Moscheles, the eminent teacher and 
composer, has given a description of a 
visit to the Mendelssohn family, made 
when Fanny was about nineteen. He 
describes her as ‘‘extraordinarily gifted, 
playing Bach’s fugues by heart, and 
with astonishing correctness—in fact a 
thorough musician’’; and he has as 
much ‘praise for Fanny as for Felix. 

The talents of Felix and Fanny were 
developed with the utmost care by their 
parents, buf it was, all along, strongly 
impressed upon Fanny, that, in her, a 
talent could be no more than an ac- 
complishment. In one of her father’s 
letters to her, written when she was 
fifteen, the following passage is found. 
‘“‘What you wrote to me about your 
musical occupations with reference to, 
and in comparison with, Felix was both 
rightly thought and expressed. Music 
will perhaps become his profession, 
whilst for you it can and must be only 
an ornament, never the root of your 
being and doing. We may therefore 
pardon him some ambition and desire 
to be acknowledged in a pursuit which 
appears very important to him, because 
he feels a vocation for it, whilst it does 
you credit that you have always shown 
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FANNY MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


The Sister of a Genius. 


yourself good and sensible in these 
matters ; and your very joy at the praise 
he earns proves that you might, in his 
place, have merited equal approval. 
Remain true to these sentiments, and 
to this line of conduct; they are femin- 


ine, and only what is truly feminine is 
an ornament to your sex.’’ Other letters 
are written in a similar strain, and 
Fanny was admonished that to be a 
house wife was a woman’s only voca- 
tion. 
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II. 


Fanny grew up small, slender and 
vivacious, with black hair and an olive 
complexion. She had brilliant, dark 
eyes and beautiful teeth, but was not 
considered pretty, and she inherited, in a 
modified degree, the deformity of her 
grandfather. She was not, indeed, 
hump-backed, as he was, but she had 
one shoulder somewhat higher than the 
other. 

In 1821, when she was between fifteen 
and sixteen, Wilhelm Hensel, the 
painter, fell in love with her. He was then 
about twenty-seven, a shy, dreamy, 
reserved man, of high promise, but very 
poor, with no hope but of remaining so 
for many years. On account of his un- 
certain prospects, and the difference of 
age between him and Fanny, no en- 
gagement was allowed by her parents. 
Hensel, however, remained on friendly 
terms with the family, and though 
Fanny’s mother would not allow any 
correspondence between him and her 
daughter, she frequently wrote to him 
herself. The years which elapsed be- 
fore he met Fanny again he spent at 
Rome, having obtained a scholarship 
which enabled him to study there, and 
for Fanny the time passed very happily. 

She was greatly admired and her 
talents were fully recognised in the 
gifted circle of the Mendelssohns’ 
friends. By no one were they more 
highly rated than by her brother, Felix, 
between Fanny and whom the greatest 
affection and friendship existed. Their 
especial camaraderie had begun in their 
earliest years, and lasted till Fanny’s 
death. 

It may be regarded as an evidence of 
the high opinion Felix had of his sister’s 
talents that he allowed a few of her 
songs to be published as his. These 
songs were—‘‘ The Home _  Spell,’’ 
“*Italy,’’ and ‘‘Suleika and Hatem’’ in 
opus 8 of his works, and ‘‘Sleepless,”’ 
** Forsaken,’’ and ‘‘ The Nun,”’ in opus 
9. The song, ‘‘Italy,’’ was a favourite 
with the late Queen Victoria who used 
to sing it in her youth.* The list just 


*See Mendelssohn's letter describing a visit 
+A pet name for Fanny. 


mentioned is that given by Fanny’s 
son, Sebastian, in his book, ‘‘ The 
Mendelssohn family,’’ and he adds that 
the public imagined her share in her 
brother’s works to be much larger than 
it really was. Sebastian nowhere says 
that any other compositions of hers 
were included among her brother’s; he, 
however, records the publication of a 
song under her own name in 1837. 
Concerning this song Felix wrote as 
follows :—‘‘Do you know, Fancef, your 
song in A major in Schlesinger’s Album 
is a great success here. The new 
Musical Gazette (I mean the editor who 
dines at the same hotel with me) is 
quite enthusiastic about you. They all 
say it is the best thing in the album— 
a bad compliment, for nothing else is 
good. But they really appreciate it, so 
now you are a real author and I hope 
you are pleased.”’ 

It must have been in reference to this 
song that Felix at about the same time 
wrote, ‘‘ I thank you in the name of the 
public of Leipzig and elsewhere for pub- 
lishing it against my will.’ 

To tell the truth, none of Fanny’s 
published songs justify the extravagant 
praise which Felix lavished upon one, 
at least, of them; they are, however, 
equal to the majority of his, and the 
question inevitably arises whether her 
work in other branches of composition 
would have been comparable with his. 
She seems never to have attempted any- 
thing on a large scale. 

Her son described her as equal te 
Felix ‘‘ in gifts and talents, yet desiring 
nothing but modestly to remain within 
the bounds nature has set to woman,”’ 
but whether she was on a level with her 
brother in all respects can never be 
known. All that is certain is that she 
equalled him in what she attempted. 
Thus, her pianoforte playing was as 
good as his. 

We must return to the story of 
Fanny’s life. 

In the autumn of 1828 after an ab- 
sence of six years, Hensel returned to 
Berlin, and found that Fanny’s parents 
were willing to receive him as her suitor. 


to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
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he difficulty now lay with Fanny her- 
self. She and Hensel had become com- 
plete strangers, and at first it seemed 
doubtful whether he would succeed in 
winning her. They were, however, 
married a year later and the marriage 
was a very happy one, its happiness 
being founded on no similarity of tastes 
and character, but rather on absolute 
dissimilarity. 


Ill. 


Marriage brought no separation from 
her family for Fanny. The Mendel-' 
ssohns were, at this time, living in a 
beautiful house in a part of Berlin then 
on the outskirts of the city, and behind 
their house lay grounds of about seven 
acres, in which there stood a large, bun- 
galow-like summer-house.* This was 
Fanny’s home for the whole of her 
married life and in summer was as 
delightful a dwelling as can possibly be 
imagined, though in winter miserably 
cold and damp. _ In her eyes its attrac- 
tions more than compensated for its pro- 
saic discomforts, and of the former one 
of the greatest was a very spacious hall, 
adorned with fantastic frescoes, having 
on one side a moveable glass wall which 
opened on to the lovely garden. In this 
hall several hundred people could be 
seated, and here Fanny gave the cele- 
brated Sunday afternoon concerts at 
which so many of her brother’s compo- 
sitions were performed for the first time. 

The eighteen years of her married life 
were full of occupations and interests, 
but there is little to record concerning 
them. Sebastian Hensel, the biographer 
of the family, was her only child. 

It had, from the first, been her hus- 
band’s wish that she should publish, for, 
though absolutely unmusical, he had a 
great admiration for his wife’s talents, 
and in the early days of married life he 
tried to persuade Felix to induce her to 
do so. But Felix, as has been said, was 
strongly opposed to her doing anything 


of the sort, and nothing came of 
Hensel’s endeavours at that time. How- 
ever, in 1846, the last year of her life, 
yielding to the entreaties of husband, 
friends and publishers, she did allow a 
few of her best pieces to be published, 
and her pleasure at their appearance 
was considerably damped by Felix’ 
attitude in the matter. For some time 
he took no notice of her ventures, and 
when, at last, he wrote, though his 
letter was kindly expressed, it was evi- 
dent that his disapproval of any publi- 
cation of her works was as strong as 
ever. It is difficult to assign an ade- 
quate reason for his objections, for no 
one had a higher opinion of her talents 
than he, and her son says, ‘‘ the pub- 
lishers would gladly have taken any 
amount (of her compositions) as her 
own reputation in Berlin and her 
brother’s world-wide fame would have 
ensured a wide sale for her works.” 

Her death occurred very suddenly the 
following spring, and neither her hus- 
band nor Felix ever recovered from the 
unexpected blow. The shock was alto- 
gether too great for the latter, and 
after lingering for a few months with 
shattered nerves, he also died. 

As for Hensel, the loss of his wifa 
completely changed him. His son says 
—‘‘ Hitherto the most industrious of 
men, he had orders insuring him years 
of interesting work, and a large picture 
for the Coronation Hall at Brunswick 
almost finished, but he never painted 
anything worth having during the fifteen 
years that he survived her, and never 
again touched the picture for Brunswick 
so near completion.’’ Sebastian goes on 
to describe the entire alteration which 
took place in all his father’s daily habits. 
Hensel had been accustomed to leave 
every detail of practical life to his wife 
and was utterly lost without her. 

He met his death in saving a child 
from being run over, and he, Fanny 
and Felix lie side by side in the church- 
yard of Holy Trinity at Berlin. 


*In Germany a summer-house is a dwelling- place consisting of several rooms. 





BEAUTIFUL Mrs. VIVASH. 


By LORRIMER BELL. 


slow grey-green stream of 
the Upper Thames as 
Remington Ware and his friend Falk- 
land lazily sculled against a_ slight 
breeze. From the verdure of the banks 
great trees leaned forward and threw 
branched tents over the water, in the 
shade of which other boating parties 
rested and were obviously content. 
‘*“Halloa, Falkland! Falkland!” a 
man’s mellow voice called, and from un- 
der a drooping willow a boat shot out. 
It was pulled by an athletic young 
woman, who handled it as a ’Varsity 
oarsman might have done. __Lolling on 


. sun was glinting upon the 


the cushions in the stern was a smart 
alert-looking man of middle age, and as 
Ware and Falkland ceased rowing, he 
steered his own boat close alongside. 

“‘Why, Falkland, I haven’t seen you 
for years,’’ he said cordially; ‘‘ let me 
introduce you to my wife.’’ 


Falkland saluted, and introduced his 
friend to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Vivash; 
and the two boats lay side by side, rock- 
ing gently on the ripples. 

To look at Mrs. Vivash and remain 
unimpressed was scarcely possible, and 
probably few people, if any, had ever 
done so. She was apparently not more 
than twenty, and of a physique that 
closely approached perfection. Her 
arms, and the full column of her neck, 
were bare and sunburned, and a mag- 
nificent chevelure of russet-brown hair 
was massed in classic waves about her 
finely-formed head. A delicious rose- 
colour bloomed through the healthy tan 
of her cheeks, and a rich carmine was 
on her serene and beautiful mouth. 
Silently she sat by while her husband 
exchanged commonplaces with the two 
men, her great, sleepy dark-fringed eyes 
gazing into the distance. She was a 
picture of placid indifference. Ware 
studied her as much as courtesy per- 
mitted, wondering what attraction this 
model of health and strength and beauty 
could have found in the somewhat 


effeminate male creature whom she had 
chosen for her lord and master. He 
looked to see the soul gaze out from 
those deep liquid eyes, so finely set be- 
neath that noble brow, and for some 
time he looked in vain. Then Mrs. 
Vivash glanced at her husband, and the 
big brown eyes grew radiant ; but Ware 
received a shock. Just such a look 
might a dog have given a_ beloved 
master—full of tenderness, trust, and 
unquestioning loyalty. 

Vivash continued to talk to Falkland, 
and his voice became more low and con- 
fidential. Then Ware remembered that 
in the days of Falkland’s prosperity, one 
Hugh Vivash had been his solicitor. 

““. . . queerly enough, was thinking 
of you only this morning,’’ went on the 
mumbling tones, ‘‘ remembered you as 
a man who didn’t care for rash specu- 
lation, yet always ready for good busi- 
ness . . . can put you in the way of 
making seven or eight thousand without 
risk. . . One of those things where just 
having a bit of capital handy at the right 
moment scores.’’ 

Ware could see that his friend was 
tempted. Falkland was heart and soul 
in the cause which aimed at rescuing the 
worsted soldiers in the brutal battle of 
life, but his trained and disciplined in- 
stincts were in constant revolt against 
the free-lance methods in which Reming- 
ton Ware delighted. If he could make 
a few thousands legitimately, he would 
apply it for the benefit of his poor 
brethren with re-doubled pleasure. 

‘*Come up to Richmond then, and 
have some dinner,’’ suggested Vivash. 

Ware assenting, the two boats were 
turned, and pulled down stream. Mrs. 
Vivash, with long, sweeping strokes, 
pulled right through and set the pace. 
Ware and Falkland had to row hard to 
keep up with the young Amazon, who 
was apparently not over-exerting herself. 
When they landed the two men were a 
trifle fagged, but the girl seemed as 
fresh as ever. Vivash made this excuse 
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for his position on the way down with 
a lazy, ‘‘ My wife prefers rowing.’’ She 
smiled. at him, moving her arms and 
swinging her lithe body with the rhythm 
of a perfectly-running machine. 

In a room over-looking the river they 
secured a table set in a bay window. The 
breezes came in fitfully, and played with 
the shining tendrils of hair that clustered 
about Mrs. Vivash’s neck. It was a good 
dinner, even an _ excellent 
dinner. Those who dined 
seemed to desire to agree 
with their fellows. Vi- 
vash’s keen face relaxed 
a little, but his eyes were 
full of restless light, and 
he turned from one to an- 
other, including Reming- 
ton Ware in his confi- 
dences about the proposed 
speculation, as Falkland 
had directed. He spoke 
with untiring energy. Mrs. 
Vivash answered when 
she was directly addressed, 
but only in monosyllables. 

‘* The investment I am 
speaking of,’’ Vivash said, 
as the dessert was 
brought in, and he filled 
up the glasses from a { 
third bottle of champagne, 
‘*is one that I can abso- 
lutely recommend. There 
is a row of high-class shops 
and dwelling-houses_ in 
Northern Road, Hamp- 
stead, twelve in number, 
every one let at a hundred 
and twenty a year, to 
good tenants. The pro- 
perty is to be bought for 
a trifle over the mort- 
gage on them. They are 
worth thirty thousand, 
and they are mortgaged for twenty. You 
can have them at twenty-one for a quick 
deal. Owned by a client of mine.’ 

‘* What’s wrong with them?’’ asked 
Falkland cautiously, watching Ware for 
a cue. 

‘* Nothing whatever,” 
lawyer, with almost 
ness. 


, 


answered the 
incautious eager- 
‘*Come and see them. Brinz a 
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surveyor ; go into the matter thoroughly. 
The owner is going abroad, and _ his 
affairs are in such a condition that he 
must sell at once.’’ 

Within a month Falkland found him- 
self the owner of the row of Hampstead 
shops, and his surveyor congratulated 
him upon an excellent bargain. Mr. 


Vivash had delivered up the papers, and 
had, on behalf of the new owner, given 


Wb 





IT WAS AN EXCELLENT DINNER. 


each tenant formal notice of change of 
ownership. A profit of £5,000 at least 
was certain, he assured Falkland. 

A week later Ware, reading the morn- 
ing paper while he had breakfast, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 

‘* T say, Falkland,”’ he said, “‘ is this 
your man? It must be.’’ And he read 
out: ‘‘ Strange disappearance of a pas- 
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senger from the Boulogne steamer. The 
Gladstone bag belonging to a passenger 
was found on deck on arrival of the 
Beryl at Boulogne without its owner, 
who had been last seen seated beside it. 
The night was dark but clear. The con- 
tents of the Gladstone showed that it 
was the property of Mr. Hugh Vivash, 
of 1107, Chancery Lane, E.C., a well- 
known solicitor. There is, unfortu- 
nately, very little doubt that he must 
have fallen overboard in mid-channel.’’ 

*“ We ought to see if we can be of any 
service to Mrs. Vivash,’’ said Falkland, 
immediately. ‘‘Vivash has no near re- 
latives, I know. Poor girl, she was 
devoted to him. We must call and find 
out if she has friends, and if they are 
looking after her. It is no time for mere 
acquaintances to intrude, but we can’t 
leave her welfare to chance.”’ 

‘** We'll go at once,’’ agreed Ware. 
He pictured the lone man in the waste of 
water fighting for dear life, while the 
steamer shot away from him in the dark- 
ness. 

‘* Vivash was a fine swimmer,’’ re- 
marked Falkland, after a long silence. 

‘* All the worse for him, poor devil,”’ 
Ware said. Falkland nodded sym- 
pathetically. 

The Vivash’s home was a smart flat 
in Kensington. No one answered Falk- 
land’s subdued knock at the door. The 
porter had heard of the accident, and a 
pile of daily papers beside him proved 
that he was eager for details of it. 

He supposed that Mrs. Vivash was 
away, but did not know for certain. 

‘* They kep’ two servants,’’ he ex- 
plained; ‘‘ if she’s gone away, p’raps 
they’ve got a holiday, or took one.”’ 

They left their cards with the man, 
and tipped him on his promise to see 
that Mrs. Vivash had them immediately 
on her return home. Before they 
reached the end of the street, pattering 
footsteps overtook them, and a breath- 
less female infant of about eight years 
requested them to return. 

‘* Father wants to speak to you!”’ 

The porter greeted them with a sort 
of gloomy enjoyment of the situation. 
His daughter, a typical, pale, pert-faced 
young Londoner, with a pink butterfly 
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bow tied into her hair on either temple, 
stood by, swelling with importance. 

‘“* You gentlemen being so anxious to 
‘ear of Mrs. Vivash,’’ said the man, ‘I 
thort you might like to ’ear what my 
little gel had jest told me. She were a- 
down at Sandgate on Thursday, with a 
band o’ ’ope for the day, and ’oo should 
she set eyes on but Mrs. Vivash. The 
lady didn’t see her, but my little gel she 
knows ’er to rights. Went down to 
see the pore gentleman ’orf, I make no 
doubt.”’ 

It seemed a very likely theory. As 
they retraced their steps they discussed 
it, and finally, Falkland said rather 
apologetically : 

** D’you know, I’d like to run down 
and see if we can find her. She’s prob- 
ably alone, and—such a splendid young 
creature, and head over ears in love with 
poor old Vivash.’’ 

They went to Sandgate. Bearing in 
mind that Mrs. Vivash might have come 
over from Folkestone, or Hythe, or even 
Dover, still they thought it well to begin 
at Sandgate, the place being so easily 
explored. Falkland went the rounds to 
make enquiries. Ware fell into conver- 
sation with an old salt on the beach, 
who had that week encountered the sen- 
sation of a lifetime, and was pathetic- 
ally anxious to discourse upon it. A 
lady had hired one of his boats, and had 
insisted that she was able to manage it 
—and had never returned. 

‘* And never again do I trust a craft 
o’ mine out with a woman, be she what 
she may,”’ he concluded, emphatically ; 
‘* by the blessin’ o’ the Lord, my boat 
was picked up, and took into a French 
port, none the wuss, but that lady’ll do 
no more ’arm in this world. Row! She 
couldn’t row no more than the dead! 
Fine gel she was to look at, though,’’ 
he added, reflectively. 

A few questions elicited a description 
of the missing lady, which corresponded 
to a hair’s breadth with Mrs. Vivash. 
The reflection upon her oarsmanship, 
however, was not to be accounted for. 

Falkland could hear nothing of Mrs. 
Vivash, and he had examined the 
Folkestone and Hythe Visitors’ List. 
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Plainly there was nothing 
to do but to return to town. 

** Suppose,’’ said Ware, 
casually, ‘‘ that we go down 
to your shops, and see if 
Vivash served the tenants 
with the notice of change 
of ownership properly.”’ 

“*He assured me he had,” 
answered Falkland. He 
agreed, however, that there 
was no harm in making 
sure. If poor Vivash’s case 
was one of suicide, then his 
brain might have been up- 
set, and his business might 
have suffered. 

The shops were fine mod- 
ern buildings with spacious 
windows behind which were 
piled the wares that served 
as baits. A number of 
fashionably-gowned ladies 
were looking in at the win- 
dows. It was a prosperous 
neighbourhood. 

A chemist’s, gay with 
coloured liquids, and show- 


ing costly patent medicines, 
scents, cut glass for the 
toilet, silver-backed brushes 


and mirrors, and 
silver-capped bottles and 
quaint advertisements was 
selected as the best to enquire within. 
The chemist, a worried-looking elderly 
man, came forward on being asked for. 

**T am Captain Falkland,’’ Falkland 
announced. The chemist bowed, but 
did not seem enlightened. 

*“*I bought this row of shops re- 
cently,” the soldier told him. The lips 
of the chemist tightened, and he looked 
at the visitors suspiciously. 

** You bought them?” he cried, irrit- 
ably. ‘‘ Well, I don’t understand this. 
A Mr. Craven writes to tell me he is to 
receive the rents, and a gentleman 
named Evans has just been here, and 
has gone home to fetch the deeds _ to 
show me that they belong to him. I 
should like some explanation.”’ 

Falkland gasped. 

**Didn’t Mr. 
notice ?’? he asked. 


little 


Vivash give 


you 


MRS, 
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THE STEWARD WAS ALMOST CRAZY. 


‘Mr. Vivash gave me notice of an 
impending change of ownership, but 
didn’t tell me the name of the pur- 
chaser,’’ was the reply ; ‘* but now three 
gentlemen claim, and—well, it’s for you 
to settle. I shall consult my solicitor.’’ 

A call at three more of the shops 
proved the correctness of the chemist’s 
statement. Two other men were claim- 
ing the property, and at numbers five 
and six, tenanted by Curtis Brothers, 
drapers, they found Mr. Evans was 
showing the deeds which gave him the 
property. 

After a brief explanation he permitted 
Falkland and Ware to see them also. 
They were identical with Falkland’s 
deeds, and were signed two days earlier. 
The two friends left the shop, Falkland 
stalking on ahead, pale with rage. 

‘* That rascal sold to three people and 
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triplicated the original deeds,’’ he said, 
‘“ and the money’s gone.’”’ 

‘* Not without a struggle,’’ remarked 
Ware, grimly. ‘‘ We are not the sort 
of people to be robbed with impunity.”’ 

‘* What can we do. It’s evident that 
Vivash funked, and committed suicide, 
isn’t it?’’ demanded Falkland. 

‘*A man who has scooped forty-two 
thousand pounds by a swindle doesn’t 
commit suicide immediately afterwards. 
There may have been an accident, but 
I don’t think so. Let’s go back to his 
flat. I’m going to get in somehow.”’ 

The porter of the Kensington flat was 
firm in execution of his duty. He could 
not permit the flat to be entered, 
although he had a key which would fit. 
The offer of two sovereigns, and the 
threat of fetching the police to see if 
Mrs. Vivash lay dead in there, decided 


’ 


him. He opened the street door, and 
advanced fearfully, prepared for the 
worst. 


The flat was in good order, and had 
not been abandoned in a hurry. The 
drawers of two desks and bookcases 
were searched, but no papers threw any 
light upon the case. Ware decided not 
to call upon the police. There was an 
envelope with the name of a firm in the 
City embossed on the flap, and this name 
he noted. 

A visit to the office in Chancery Lane 
brought no more information. A clerk 
was there, who knew nothing. He was 
in a very distressed frame of mind, and 
willingly permitted a search among the 
papers. 

Evidence of the forgery of the original 
deeds was found, but nothing that could 
throw any light on the disappearance 
of the two Vivashes. Then Ware men- 
tioned the matter of the boat and the 
missing lady as he and Falkland drove 
to Fenchurch Street, to interview the 
firm whose name was upon the dis- 
covered envelope. 

‘* Think this over,’’ he requested. ‘‘A 
man makes a large sum of money by a 
swindle. He disappears in mid-channel. 
He is an expert swimmer. His wife 
cannot be found. She is an expert oars- 
woman. A rowing-boat is missing from 
Sandgate. It is found empty near the 
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coast of France. It could.not drift over 
in the time. It would probably have 
crossed near the course taken by the 
Boulogne boat. Now what do you 
make of it?”’ 

Falkland Was ready with his reply. 
Ware had practically explained every- 
thing. 

‘*Vivash wished to be considered 
dead,”’ he said, ‘* and disappeared from 
the steamer with that object. His wife 
hired a rowing-boat, and rowéd out to 
some arranged spot. He slipped over- 
board, she found him. They probably 
had a disguise ready, and landed on the 
French shore, where they are hiding.’’ 

‘* Right up to a point, I think,’’ Ware 
agreed; ‘‘ but it is not so easy to hide 
in France. Now I fancy we shall obtain 
some clue as to their movements by 
calling on Messrs. Gubbins and Harri- 
son, in Fenchurch Street.’’ 

Messrs. Gubbins and Harrison were 
shipbrokers. ‘They were agents for two 
German lines of steamers, both of which 
called at Havre. One sailed to New 
York, one to Buenos Ayres. ‘The 
steamer Prinz Bismark, bound for 
Buenos Ayres, was due to leave Havre 
next day, at about eight o’clock in the 
evening. Ware thanked the clerk, and 
departed well satisfied. 

‘* We've no time to spare, Falkland,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ we must be in Havre to-mor- 
row morning.”’ 

By noon the next day they were at 
Havre and on their way to the harbour. 
Here the great steamer Prinz Bismark 
lay at the quay which she had reached an 
hour before. A thin stream of black 
smoke curled from her funnels, and 
cranes upon the deck, worked by hy- 
draulic power, were supplementing those 
on the quay in swinging cargo on board 
and lowering it into her cavernous 
holds. 

The steward was almost crazy with 
the worry of pestering passengers who 
were joining at Havre, but Ware had a 
cool persuasive way that overcame most 
difficulties. The passenger list was put 
at his service. He was made free to go 
about the steamer and to inspect the 
passengers. A bottle of wine, and a 


cigar, with a ten minutes’ rest, revived 
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the overworked German. He became 
interested in Mr. Ware, who was so 
anxious to find his truant brother. A 
cousin of his own had once deserted his 
wife, but had been recovered and 
brought back at the last minute, and 
now a happier pair could not be found 
in Hamburg. ‘There was generally an- 
other woman in such cases, he declared, 
and once get rid of her, and the trouble 
will cease. And it is for everyone's 
good, and the benefit of society in gen- 
eral. He courteously excused himsell 
for having to leave Mr. Ware. It was 
unavoidable. 

Passengers, mostly steerage, were 
crowding on the vessel now. Most of 
them were Italians, swarthy, dirty and 
excited, but good-natured all through 
their troubles. Ware looked about for 
an Italian who would be silent. It 
seemed a natural disguise for Vivash. 
He had an idea that husband and wife 
would not sail upon the same steamer. 

Once only he gave up his search for a 
moment. An Italian mother had lost 
her child. Some other Italian vowed 
he had seen it fall overboard. There 
was a rush to the side. ‘Three hundred 
Italians screamed and _gesticulated, 
stolid Germans asked questions, excited 
French people proffered assistance. 

Two boats rowed up. Drags were 
brought out—and then someone found 
the missing child attached to another 
family. There was laughing, and more 
screaming, and some anger on the part 
of the Germans. Falkland and Ware 
again watched the gangway. 

A man, wheeling a long perambulator 
containing a boy, pushed it up to the 
gangway. A hospital nurse in sombre 
uniform was beside it. Ware looked at 
them carelessly. The perambulator with 
the boy was to be lifted on board by the 
derrick. The boy’s face was bound up 
with black bandages, and what could be 
seen of it was red and blotchy. A man 
protested—the boy was sick, he said. 

The mate sent for the ship’s doctor. 
The man on the quay was also a doctor. 
He produced a certificate. The boy’s 
illness was not infectious, it seemed. 
The two medical men were most cour- 
teous. The ship’s doctor began an ex- 
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amination on the 
doctor interposed. 
was Called elsewhere. 
him. Before he went he agreed with 
the French doctor, who called out 
triumphantly to the mate. The peram- 
bulator was lashed and swung on board, 
and the poor boy drew his rug up so as 
to conceal his dreadful face. Falkland, 
who had caught one glimpse of it, turned. 
away. Ware did not look a_ second 
time. Then the nurse and her charge 
disappeared, the boy being carried 
downstairs by two assistant stewards. 

The stream of passengers slackened. 
Only a few came now, and they were 
second class or saloon, and Ware kept 
watch forward, while Falkland stood 
aft, scrutinising every new arrival. 

A telegram was brought to Ware, 
who read it eagerly. The enquiries he 
had set on foot concerning a young Eng- 
lish lady, handsome, and of superb. 
physique, and a dark gentleman, had 
fruited. Two tourists answering these 
descriptions had walked into a village 
twenty miles west of Boulogne. They 
had taken a conveyance to the railway 
station, and had booked for Paris. From 
Paris they had booked to a station near 
Havre. 

*“ That’s where 


quay. The French 
The ship’s doctor 
Everyone wanted 


the final 


disguise 
would be made,”’ reasoned Ware. 
It wanted about an hour to the time 


when the Prinz Bismark would sail. 
The great crowd of emigrants were 
settling down now. The crew were 
bustling with the heavy hurryings of the 
German sailor. 

‘* They'll come down at the last 
minute,’’ said Ware, with an assurance 
that he did not altogether feel. The 
Vivashs’ journey to near Havre might 
be a blind. They might be off to Bor- 
deaux, or back to Paris, and thence to 
Trieste. Vivash had taken weeks to 
prepare his plans. Ware had but a few 
hours in which to discover them. The 
odds were great against his success. 

The Port Officer was on board, and 
already visitors were leaving the 
steamer. The chief steward, in passing, 
enquired as to Mr. Ware’s succes;, and 
was grieved that he had not found his 
brother. He said ‘‘ good-bye,’’ as the 
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vessel would soon continue her voyage. 

Ware was desperately anxious now. 
If his surmise was wrong, it might tak> 
a long time to find the fugitives, or they 
might escape altogether. 

‘There was a little disturbance below, 
and one of the Port Officer’s assistants 
came up the stairs from the grand 
saloon and sought his superior. He 
went aft, and Ware followed. The game 
was up. He would tell Falkland, who 
was aft, and they would go ashore. If 
the fugitives came late they could be 
stopped on the quay. 

The nurse who had come on board 
with the invalid boy was at the head of 
the stairs, with a steward, and the Port 
Officer was led up to her. Evidently 
the assistant had not been satisfied 
about the boy. 

Then Ware saw her plainly for the 
first time, and his heart jumped so that 
it almost stopped his breath for a mo- 
ment. He knew that face, despite the 
alteration made by the smoothly- 
dressed hair, the half-hiding of the face 
by the demure cap with its ribbons tied 
under the chin, and the long swathing 
veil. 
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He walked past her, down the cabin 
stairs. An assistant steward was 
stayed on his busy way by a handsome 
douceur, and he pointed out the cabin 
where the sick boy lay. Ware entered 
it, and shut the door behind him. 

The invalid was lying down almost 
covered. with a rug, and his eyes showed 
fear, but he never moved. 

‘*Now, Mr. Vivash,’’ said Ware, 
‘*am I to call in the police, or shall we 
settle our little business privately? ” 

There was no answer. The rug was 
pulled a little higher by a convulsive 
movement. The door opened, and the 
nurse came in with a little shriek. 

‘* Come in, Mrs. Vivash,’’ Ware said, 
politely, ‘‘ we can discuss the situation 
in camera.’’ 

The steamer left only ten minutes 
later, and Ware was the last to rush 
across a plank on to the quay, where 
Falkland stood awaiting him. 

‘** I’ve got your money with ten thou- 
sand for compensation,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and I’ve left that sick boy very 
sick indeed. You'll be glad, though, to 
hear that Mrs. Vivash is safe, and in 
the best of health.” 
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A 
W TO FLY AT 
GAME WITH A 
SPARROW-HAWK. 


By A. R. HORWOOD 


(Leicester Museum.) 


NE of the most fascinating of 
pets, as it is one of the nobler 


groups of birds, is the spar- 
row-hawk. At one time no establish- 
ment of any standing was without its 
falconer, with several casts of falcons 
or tiercels (females). 

‘But to-day there are a_ gradually 
lessening number of sportsmen who train 
and fly hawks over game. In the old 
days herons were the quarry of the 
larger or long-winged hawks—and 
hence the number of heronries or re- 
mains of them—but at the present time, 
with so little open country, short- 
winged hawks are the vogue, and 
game, such as partridges, pheasants, 
rabbits, and wild fowl and (of other 
birds) larks, blackbirds,  thrushes, 
rooks, magpies, and even sparrows or 
smaller birds are flown at. Hawks in 
which the wings are longer than the 


tail are long-winged, as the peregrine 
and kestrel; those in which the tail is 
longer are short-winged, as the sparrow 
hawk and gos-hawk. 

The sparrow hawk is one of those 
birds which have a bad reputation for 
taking young partridges, chickens, and 
pigeons, but in sooth it is much more 
often the young thrush or blackbird 
that is its victim. Sparrow hawks are 
birds that are fond of wooded districts, 
and taken from the nest and reared as 
an eyas, unable to fly, or as a brancher, 
able to hop, they may be reared as 
hack-hawks, at liberty. 

The nest, with its beautifully-mottled 
eggs, usually five or six, is placed in a 
fork of a tree in the thickest part of a 
wood, in a fir, or perhaps an old crow’s 
nest. When fledged the youngsters 
are covered with a silky whitish down, 
which they do not lose when their first 
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THE NEST WITH !ITS BEAUTIFULLY MOTTLED EGGS. 


feathers are formed but some _ time 
afterwards, the tail and wing feathers 
being retained through the first moult. 

They can be kept out of doors and 
reared in a wooden hutch, with a run 
of wire, with sufficient number of 
perches. .The box should be warmly 
lined with straw. They should be kept 
very clean, and be allowed when old 
enough to have a bathe in running 
water; when also they should be 
weathered or put out in the open and 
tethered to perches. They ought not 
to be handled too much, and they should 
be fed on the ground, and be given fresh 
food such as_ recently-killed rabbits, 
birds, or fresh meat without fat. 

The young birds here described were 
fed daily with food procured from the 
warren, rabbits or young birds. They 
were allowed to gorge, and the refuse 
was removed. But it did not often 
happen that this was necessary, for as 
they were procured in the latter part of 
the year, and were haggards (not early, 
when they would have been called lan- 
tiners), they were housed in a mews, 
which was open to the incursions of 
wasps, and these voracious scavengers 
proved well that their sense of smell 
was stronger than their sight by coming 
repeatedly to the run daily, though 


nesting at a distance, and discovering 
the meat even when covered over. This 
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simple method of 
keeping them 
from it showed 
that they did not 
see the food, but 
scented it at a 
distance, for 
hordes of them 
would come 
straight in from 
a distance, and 
make straight for 
the covered flesh. 
These birds must 
never be starved, 


TAG 
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<< ~ 


but fed  regu- 
larly, and accus- 
tomed to the 
same call when 
feeding time 
comes: 


When the eyas is properly weathered 
it should be carried about on the wrist, 
and rendered tame. Short-winged 
hawks do not need hoods. 

But when at hack or allowed liberty 
they need to be confined by jesses and 
leash, or with only jesses and bells, and 
are then free. When thus allowed free- 
dom the hack hawks must be regularly 
fed, and care taken that they do not 
stray away. If not responding at once 
a lost bird must be caught by trap or 
otherwise. The jesses and bells are 


best fitted on the eyas, and it is 
well to accustom the young hawk 
to these at first by means of the 


hood, which can be discarded for fly- 
ing purposes. 

The jesses, one for each leg, are held 
in the hand, and may be of silk or 
leather, 2 to 3 inches long, fitted with a 
ring to attach to the swivel of the leash, 
whilst in the other end the leg of the 
hawk and the bewit of the bell is in- 
serted. The jesses, of course, may be 
attached to the leash when the bird is 
being trained. The bells serve to locate 
the bird when at liberty. They are at- 
tached by the bewit to a double strip of 
leather, fixed on the leg. 

To the jesses may be attached the 
leash, which is of leather fastened by a 
swivel, which can be easily adjusted. If 
it is necessary to lengthen the leash a 
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creance or cord is added to the loops at 
the end. 

To carry a sparrow hawk or several 
a cage or cadge may be used, but it is 
not customary; it is a frame of light 
cane with perches for the falcons. More 
necessary is a lure of feathers with a 
hook for affixing bait, which is dangled 
backwards and forwards to entice the 
hawks home after a flight. 

When a hawk flutters, which is to be 
avoided, it is said to “ bait,’’ and 
‘ crabbing ’’ is fighting, while a sleeping 
bird is said to ‘* jouk.’” When the 
quarry or prey is struck it is ‘‘bound,”’ 
and if the hawk bears it away it ‘‘ car- 
ries ’’ it, and ‘‘deplumes’’ it, if it plucks 
the dead bird or “‘ pelt,”’ a name analo- 
gous to the term for the skin of furred 
animals in North America. 

A falcon “‘ flies’’ at her prey when 
she chases it, and ‘‘trusses’’ it on 
descending after striking it, having 
‘ swooped ’’ or soared and then de- 
scended. A direct pursuit is called 
‘** raking,’’ and if the falcon leaves its 
proper prey to fly at any other birds it 
is said to ‘‘check.’’ If the game takes 
refuge in a hedge it is said to “‘ put in.”’ 
This happens in wooded tracts. 

As soon as the hack hawk begins to 
hunt for itself it must be attached by 
the leash and creance, or it will stray 
away. But this will not happen if the 
birds are regularly fed. Of course, if 
refractory at first with the hood or sim- 
ple jesses and bells, water must be 
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dripped on the head, and a brail may 
be used to confine the wings to prevent 
baiting. And if the hawk is a haggard 
or taken when adult it must be judi- 
ciously starved to accustom it to the 
hood. When training the eyas falcon 
you must be frequently in contact with 
it to accustom it to your presence, and 
when the hood is less irksome, and it 
must be remembered that to accomplish 
this end great patience is required. But 
to the keen sportsman or lover of the 
sport of kings no trouble or expenditure 
of time will be grudged to attain the 
end in view, and the sight of a pere- 
grine stooping above a mallard over 
setters is worth accomplishing. 

Gradually the eyas must be 
tamer and tamer, and be 
encouraged to take its food near its 
master. It must be accustomed to the 
fist, and the hood removed, and by giv- 
ing meat occasionally as a reward, bait- 
ing will be obviated, and it will take 
easily to jesses and bells and hood. The 
whistle should be used at 
Gradually the leash may be lengthened 
by the and it should then be 
fed on the creance, and made 
accustomed gradually to the lure, by 
which it must then be always fed, as it 
teaches it to fly at game, 
to the call. 

Then when it is hungry get someone 
to swing the lure round, and cast the 
hawk off with the whistle, and let it 
strike it on the ground. After that let 
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the lure be withdrawn to disappoint the 
bird, and make it strike the lure. By 
degrees the bird may be allowed to 
strike the lure with jesses and creance 
removed, from a distance, which it will 
do by circling round the head or ‘‘wait- 
ing on’’ its master. The eyas should 
be accustomed to others in the field and 
to dogs and horses. When the bird is 
first allowed to strike at a live bird it is 
** entered.’’ 

Before this is done it is kept on short 
commons the previous day. It should 
be allowed to feed on the bird, and if 
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given at a short distance, and the bird 
encouraged to come near and feed in 
the presence of its master. Then the 
lure should be used as with the eyas, 
and the bird be taken out and made to 
wait on one, and, if it fails, it must be 
lured with a live bird attached to a 
creance. When it is entered the quarry 
must also be tethered. 

Of course, the sparrow hawk is flown 
from the fist, when quite tame, by con- 
stantly carrying it, and it is lured back. 

Before the hawk is let loose the game 
must be located, and this is done by 


Wan, 
ou! 


THE YOUNG BIRDS ARE ALLOWED TO GORGE. 


it does not strike it a live bird should 
be thrown up. 

Training the haggard is not so sim- 
ple, as the bird is much wilder at first, 
and it is necessary to use hood, jesses, 
and bells, and to put a brail on the 
wings. The talons and beak must also 
be pared to prevent accidents during 
training. Taming is accomplished by 
being constantly with the birds, and by 
care they will allow themselves to be 
touched without baiting. At first the 
meat must be washed to make them 
tamer, or they should be kept without 
food or sleep. Food may be gradually 


means of dogs, setters 
which find the birds. 
The hawk is released, and circling 
round and round the head of its master, 
it waits on him at a considerable height. 
When the dogs put up the birds the 
hawk stoops, and falls perpendicularly 
on its side to strike the quarry, which 
tries to evade it. It is able by the 


or pointers, 


enormous impetus thus acquired often 
to kill right out, and if not it swoops 
back to kill it. 

Sparrow hawks are best flown at 
blackbirds and thrushes, and can hunt 
They are skilled in killing 


in woods. 
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the corncrake, and were much used for 
this in former times. The hawk is sent 
off by a whistle, and recalled by the 
lure, and is allowed after a day’s hawk- 


ing to ‘‘ gorge’’ in the field as a re- 
ward. It is not taken out again for two 
days. 

The splendid old 
sport of hawking is 
without doubt largely 


responsible for the fine 
breeds of dogs used for 
shooting in the old days. 
Now shooting over dogs 
is regarded as_ tame, 
but slow as it is, it gives 
infinitely more real 
sport than the battue 
shooting of to-day. 

A word of warning in 
training hawks for fly- 
ing isneeded. They are 


subject to cramp, and 3 
must be kept warm. 
They must also be 


watched with care dur- —_-~ 
ing the autumn moult. 3 


This is called ‘‘ mew- 

ing,’’ and a hawk which THI 

has ‘* mewed ”’ is 

en > 4 . . see ” 
summed,’’ while it is inseamed 


when in good condition. During moult- 
ing the feathers become broken, and it 
is mecessary to ‘‘imp’’ or mend 
them, which is done by taking 
spare feathers and splicing the part 
wanted upon the cut end of the broken 
one with thin but stout wire and a dur- 
able cement. 

When hawks are mewing they lose 
appetite, and may even become feverish. 
The talons and beak must be ‘‘ coped ”’ 
or cut. If a bath is given it should be 
tepid. While they should be fed well, 
they should also have enough exercise, 
and the hutch be kept warm, but airy. 
They must not be flown at this stage. 

To retain the natural health of caged 
accipitrine birds they must be allowed 
to have the fur or feathers that they 
eat naturally mixed with some earth or 
small pebbles, to facilitate the proper 
casting up of pellets of undigested bones, 
etc. And they must be gorged once a 
week to keep them in proper trim. All 
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hawks are liable to be infested with 
parasites, and to avoid this must be 
dusted with some insecticide, and the 
cage kept scrupulously clean. 


Young sparrow hawks can be ob- 
tained in all rural districts, and their 


training is not difficult. They are best 
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taken from the nest as eyases or 
branchers. - As they are weak flyers as 
a rule, it is best to obtain them as hag- 
gards by means of traps, which is only 
to be accomplished by an expert, as 
they are most wary birds. ‘hey are 
caught in a net with a live bird as bait, 
but this should be carefully hidden, as 
they are soon alarmed. 

The illustrations accompanying this 
sketch serve to show only one or two 
of the marked characteristics of these 
interesting birds, which are a type of 
the accipitrine group, noted for their 
dash and courage, their sharp eye, and 
powerful grip. There are probably few 
who catch even a glimpse of some of 
our more wary falcons, so alert are they. 

This being so, the attention given to 
our common sparrow hawk may serve to 
enable many who have not seen the bird 
at its best to taste the delights of 20th 
century falconry, even if it be on some 
such small scale as testing the powers 
of this well-known short-winged hawk. 











THE LIFTED VEIL. 


By ADALBERT ST. JOHN. 


66 J LL interrupt your valuable time 
but for a few moments,"’ said the 
journalist, as he made himself 

<omfortable in the deep chair before ex- 

tracting his notebook and pencil. He 
was medium height and thin, with eyes 
of watery blue, and a close-cropped 
beard of the tint known as “* ginger.”’ 
‘I understand, Mr. Alderman Rock- 
stone, that you’re the Mayor-Elect of 

this rising borough, and that you’re a 

self-made man, sir.’’ 


““Ah! yes,’’ agreed the glowing 
Rockstone, his sleek hands _ caressing 


one another as he straddled the rug be- 
fore the Elizabethan hearth. ‘‘ It 
culminating honour, of course, but my 
work is by no means done. We have 
our duties towards the lower classes, 
who are always with us. But ’’—he 
looked at the card of his visitor—‘‘ you 
represent the Daily—Repeater! I take 
the Times myself. Is that a Rad——”’ 

‘“ It’s a new venture, quite,’’ replied 
the journalist airily. ‘‘ No politics— 
the people are sick of ’em! First num- 
ber out to-morrow. Of course, we 
want a flying start, that’s why I came 
down here. Your fame, with that of 
Great Fuddleton, has spread, and the 
Chief thought your biography, suc- 
cintly given, would interest the millions 
who esteem success.” 

Rockstone was no fool, as a rule, and 
had more than a notion that the visitor 
was pulling his leg. He looked on him 
keenly as he caressed his chin; then 
crossed the room, to return to the 
hearth-rug with a box of Havanas. 

In the silence they pulled their smokes 
into shape, and the paper man had time 
to glance around the ornate drawing- 
room, with its Louis Seize furniture, its 
sumptuouseEastern carpets and rugs, 
the latticed bookcases with their richly- 
tooled bindings. 

‘‘That’s a Sargent, I perceive,’’ he 
said, eyeing a portrait in a deep gold 
frame. ‘‘ Remarkable likeness. Power 
written in every line of the face, in the 


is a 
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pose of body, the attitude He 
was rapidly recording his impressions 
in the open notebook on his knees. 

Rockstone glowed. Men of intelli- 
gence and perspicacity were so rare in 
Great Fuddleton. 

‘** I believe,’’ went on the journalist, 
‘* that you were born in o 

‘* ’Sixty-one,’’ put in 
‘** First 0’ March.” 

‘* Ah, yes,’’ the fact was noted. ‘‘ I 
mean in the town, or parish, of ——’’ 

The Alderman’s jewelled hand made 
a deprecating gesture. 

‘* I’m an Englishman of yeoman de- 
scent,’ he said. 

But the journalist ignored the sug- 
gestion. ‘* Shall we say some salu- 
riverside district—Limehouse, 
for example ?”’ 

‘* No, no! Nothing of that!’’ yelled 
Rockstone, his face on fire. ‘** Look 
here, what does this mean?” 

For the first time in many years the 
veil of the Past was fluttering, and he 
felt afraid. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said the other, smil- 
ing, ‘‘as a self-made man, surely you 
cannot be averse to telling the facts of 
your early life. The longer the ladder 
you've had to climb, you know 
What an example for the rising genera- 
tion!’’ He pulled at his Villar, and 
raised his foxy brows in a way that 
brought some vague shuddering memory 
to Rockstone. 

‘* Your early struggles against ad- 





Rockstone. 


brious 





versity, then?’’ persevered the jour- 
nalist. 

** Not worth recording!’’ The local 
magnate dismissed the idea. ‘‘ I came 


to this town twenty vears ago, bought 
a small business in the High Street, and 
by unremitting perseverance and care- 
ful living arrived at my _ present 
high ——”’ 

‘Yes, of course. But that’s—ex- 
cuse me—humdrum,”’ said Browne, of 
the Daily Repeater. ‘‘ The public crave 
action, sentiment, and—tragedy. Tell 
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me, if you don’t object, of the occupa- 
tions of your twenties, of your falling 
in love, of your marriage, your family 


—how you first acquired tangible 
wealth.” 
*“*Look here, young man,”’ said 


ae 


Rockstone, ‘‘ you travel too fast. Give 
me your address, and I’ll get my secre- 
tary to write out something for you.”’ 

** Be too late,’’ said the other, look- 
ing at his watch. ‘‘ Let’s get over the 
difficulty by means of a few leading 


’? 


questions. 


““THE PEN AND THE GUN GO 


‘** As you like,’’ said the man of busi- 
ness, looking at the time in turn. ‘‘But 
in a quarter of an hour I’ve P 

‘* Ample time,’’ assured the other. 
‘* Now, in your young days you were 
good, and never fell into bad company. 








Sunday school teacher, blue _ ribbon 
” 
‘‘ Eh! what?’’ interrupted the 


amazed interviewee. 
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‘* Never drank, gambled, or went— 


er—burglaring, shall we say?’ went 
on the journalist, as_ his . kohinoor 
slid over the page. ** Never 
tackled a jeweller’s shop, for instance, 
and hauled away half his stock. 


Ha! ha!”’ 

The alderman had turned white as the 
ceiling. His trembling hands clenched 
convulsively. 

‘* The devil! What do you mean? 
What’s your game?’’ he cried, as the 
other crossed leg over knee and blew a 





HAND-IN-HAND,” HE 


SAID. 


ring of smoke. ‘‘ Have you come to 
blackmail me? Is it money you want, 
you and your precious editor ?’’ 

‘*That was in March, ’eighty-five, 
was it not?’’ pursued the tormentor re- 
lentlessly. ‘‘ And the result, a jeweller 
nained Rosenheim—er—gave up busi- 
ness. The verdict es 

Rockstone’s face 
purple. 





had veered to 
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‘What do you want?’’ he cried in 
agony. ‘‘ Tell me the worst, and get 
it over.’’ 

‘* News—nothing more,’’ replied the 
journalist laconically. ‘* Most interest- 
ing psychic study, I must say. And 
your companion—he was captured, was 
he not, while you escaped—with the 
booty? Let me see, the value was five 
thousand pounds. Five, nought, 
nought, nought—right!’’ 

He looked up imperturbably, as 
though awaiting the next item. 

Rockstone evaded his gaze, then 
strode over towards a bureau. The 
paper man called him back peremptorily. 

‘‘ Leave toys alone, Alderman!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ I’m in front, as you see. The 
pen and the gun go hand in hand. Your 
companion, as I was about to say, got 
sentenced to life, didn’t he? His name 
was—do you remember ?”’ 

Rockstone had returned obediently 
to his place on the rug, for the hand 
that held the notebook also grasped a 
revolver. 

‘* Look here !’’ 
play the fool. 
oldish man !’’ 

The industrious scribe was jotting 
down, with one eye always on his victim. 
‘*Then there’s your wife,’’ he said. 
Your wife. Another item of interest 
—for our lady readers. Must have 
both your photos. Had quite forgotten 
her. You married - es 

‘““My wife Miss Snowfield,’’ 
said Rockstone shakily.  ‘* And 
was as good a wife as ever lived!’’ 

‘* A pearl to match a diamond, eh?’’ 
said the other. ** Cecilia Snowfield. 
And how did you become acquainted, 
mav I ask?”’ 


’ 


he cried. ** Don’t 
Have some mercy on an 


ac 


was a 
she 


Rockstone 
‘* A joke’s all very 


‘You’re going too far!’ 
cried threateningly. 
well.’’ 

‘* Well said, Dick Thomson,’’ 
claimed the man in a new tone. 
joke’s all very well. 
the farce—let me 
years? ”’ 

Rockstone looked ready to fall. 
clutched at the mantel-piece. 

““My God!’ he cried, as the sweat 
oozed from his face in huge drops. ‘‘And 


ex- 
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see, how many 
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who are you? You that come out of 
the grave of the past, to torture me?’’ 

The visitor rose to his feet, snapped 
his pocket-book, and stowed it away. 
His teeth were clenched; his hand 
yripped the revolver. His face was 
afire; his eyes saw through a film of 
blood. 

‘* T,’? said he, with emphasis, ‘‘ am 
Thomas Browne, of the Daily Repeater, 
as I told you. Twenty years ago I 
was Tom Whyte. Do you know me 
now, Dick?’’ 7 

The Alderman did not speak. He 
looked fearfully out of dilated eyes. 

‘“We cracked that crib together, 
Dick, didn’t we? Doesn’t every detail 
stand out like life? What a thriller for 
our first number !’’ 

‘You'll never tell, 
never—for God’s sake 

‘Don’t blaspheme! We agreed to 
share alike. You got clear with five 
thousand pounds worth of swag. I 
got a broken head and a life sentence. 
I suppose you call that quits!’’ 

** I'll give you your half now,’’ said 
Rockstone, with some relief. ‘‘ So I 
will, Tom. You were in prison. How 
could I 

** Quite right, Dick—how could you? 
But you collared something else of 
mine—something you had no right to. 
Ah, don’t you remember that little thing 
I left behind me?’’ 

There was an ominous sneer on the 
journalist’s face; the hand with the re- 
volver jerked impatiently. 

‘“* Pll repay you—make recompense !”’ 
pleaded Rockstone. ‘““Do put that 
fearful thing away!’’ 

‘* When I went in I left behind me— 
my wife, pledged to me for life,’’ went 
on Tom Whyte tensely. ‘‘ I may have 
been a criminal, but at least our love 
was sacred. Tell me, where is she now 


You'll 


Tom. 


” 


> 


The Alderman approached the bell- 


push. His visitor warned him back to 
the centre of the rug with a movement 
of the revolver barrel. 

‘* You ran off with her, you scoundrel, 
six months later, when she had no 
home, no money, no friend. She is 
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your wife now—save the mark! And 
I’ve come here to-day for my long-de- 
layed revenge.”’ 

‘* Tom, have mercy! 
cried Rockstone. 
dead.”’ 

The visitor started back as though 
struck in the face. At that moment 
Rockstone feared for his very life. Down 
on his knees he dropped upon the rug. 

Then the door opened quietly, and a 
girl—tall, slender, willowy, with the 
face of a saint and a glorious golden 
halo—came in. 

‘* Daddy! what are you doing?” she 
cried. Then realising the presence of 
the visitor: ‘‘ I didn’t know you were 
engaged, dear. Aren’t you well?’’ 

The journalist’s eyes fastened on the 
girl passionately. But all his nerve 
seemed to ooze from him. His hand 
dropped the revolver and went to his 
head. His mind was back twenty years 
as he stared. 

But she did not turn to him. 


” 


Have pity! 


‘* Your wife—she is 


She was 


at Rockstone’s side, and held his shak- 
ing arm as he rose to his feet. 
It was Tom Whyte who 


** Cecilia !”’ 
had spoken. The girl gave a start at 
her name, and clung tighter to her 
daddy. 

‘** It’s all right, my dear,’’ said Rock- 
stone, with some recovery of his self- 
possession. ‘I'll come in a minute. 
Please leave me for a while.’’ 

It was the journalist now who was 
the tortured man. When the girl had 
gone he confronted Rockstone. 

‘* Who is she?’’ he demanded, tense 
and hoarse. 

‘* That,’’ said Rockstone in low tones, 
‘** is Cecilia’s child—her image, too!’’ 

‘*Cecilia’s daughter ’’—the 
were bitter ones—‘‘ and 
pose ?”’ 


words 
yours, I 


sup- 


The silence was momentary. 

‘*And yours, Tom,’’ the Alderman 
told him. ‘* Did you never know Es 

‘** Thank God!”’ said Tom Whyte in 
another voice. ‘‘ Then my Cecilia lives 

in that angel!’’ 

‘You won't take her away from me 
now, Tom, after all these years? ’’ 
pleaded Rockstone. ‘‘Take all else that 
I have—every farthing of my wealth— 
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but not Cecilia. I have devoted my life 
to her, educated her as a lady ——’’ 

fom Whyte sank back into the chair, 
his head falling into his hands; and the 
silence of the room was broken by a 
strange sound. 

At last he arose and went to the door. 
He turned with his fingers on the 
handle. 

I forgive you all, Dick,’’ he said, 
‘* because you've looked after her. Ah, 
if only I were fit !—but I’m not—I never 
shall be now, and she doesn’t even know 
me! Keep her, and every penny of the 
Perhaps the knowledge that 
she lives may put me straight. Per- 
haps!”’ 

Then he went out into the hall. Rock- 
stone heard the front door open, then it 
Looking through the window 
he saw a bent figure descending the 
path. A minute later it was lost in the 
swirl of the street. 

Cecilia came rushing into the room. 

‘* Only an old friend of mine,’’ he said 
quietly, patting her hand. ‘* And he 
knew vour mother, too.”’ 

And Rockstone bent and kissed the 
haloed forehead with a reverence that 
was a new-born thing in him. 


money. 


‘ ke sed. 
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ARUNDEL CASTLE. 


~» ARUNDEL. 


A Medieval Town. 
By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


SMALL, red-roofed town, dating 
from the middle ages, by the 
side of a_ pleasantly-flowing 


A 


river and, overlooking the fair scene, a 


castle—such is the view that 
grects the visitor on proceeding from 
the railway station to Arundel. Yet, 
notwithstanding the antiquity of the 
place, modernity prevails, and if it were 
not for the old church and a cottage 
here and there, little would be observed 
of past days. The castle itself has been 
almost entirely re-built during the last 
forty years, but as you proceed along 
the main street, you are struck with the 
menacing appearance of the battle- 
mented and turreted walls, which re- 
mind you of feudal days. About mid- 
way there is a fine gateway, over which 
are carved the arms of the Howard 
family, whose present descendant is the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of Eng- 


lordly 
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land. The castle is, indeed, a glorious 
pile; though built in the style of the 
thirteenth century, the ordinary observer 
can see at once that the work is modern. 
It is, indeed, a triumph of architectural 
skill, fashioned after the art of our fore- 
fathers. One can hardly imagine that 
here have been enacted scenes of 
violence; that King Stephen besieged 
the castle ; that a plot was hatched here 
against Richard II.; and that, in turns, 
it became the property of Charles and 
then of the Parliamentary Party. The 
oldest part of the castle is the Norman 
keep. This is circular, and shows two 
or three round-arched openings. Out- 
side it is of Caen stone, inside mostly of 
flint. It stands on a lofty mound, sur- 
rounded by a fosse. ‘‘ There were two 
stories of rooms in_ it,’’ says 
Mr. Brabant, ‘‘ the division between 
which is plainly shown by an old fire- 
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place and by a few plain corbels.’’ Owls 
were formerly allowed to establish them- 
selves in the keep and it is said the 
eleventh Duke took so much interest in 
the birds that they were known by the 
names of public men. The story goes 
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tower, known as Bevis’s Tower, the sole 
survivor of several which were erected 
at intervals along the outer wall. This, 
like other parts of the castle, is now 
modernised. It is said that Bevis was 
a warder at Arundel, and that he ate 


Woe 


{ 


= 
eon ed 


PARISH CHURCH, 


that a workman, on one occasion, ap- 
proached the Duke with the startling 
information: ‘* Please, your 
Lord Thurlow has laid an egg !”’ 
the owls have disappeared long ago. 
To the north of the keep is a square 


Grace, 


But 


ARUNDEL. 


a whole ox every week with bread and 
mustard, and drank two hogsheads of 
beer, and that the town was named after 
his horse. The latter part of the story 
is, however, repudiated by antiquaries, 
who hold that the word Arundel is de- 
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rived from a corruption of hirondelle, a 
swallow. But Fuller will not hear of this, 
and prefers to fall back on the river it- 
self, which, he says, was called the 
Arund. 


OLD COTTAGE ON 


The castle, with its walls and towers 
and battlements, has a magnificent set- 
ting, for the park in which it is 
ensconced contains a thousand acres, 
and with its lake lies between two ridges 
of the Downs. “To walk through 
Arundel Park,’’ says Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
‘“is to receive a vivid impression of the 
size and richness of our little isolated 
England. Two or three great towns 
could be hidden in it unknown to each 
other. Valley succeeds to valley; new 
herds of deer come into sight at almost 
every turn. As far as the eye can see the 
grass hills roll away. Those accustomed 
to parks whose deer are always huddled 
close, and whose wall is never distant, 
are bewildered by the vastness of this 


enclosure.’’ Not far from the entrance 


stands Hiorne’s Tower, which was prob- 
ably constructed with the earthworks at 
a very early period as the outer line of 
defence to the castle and town below. 


ARUNDEL. 


Within the castle precincts is the 
Parish Church, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas. It comprises a central tower, 
with nave, chancel, aisles, and transepts, 
though it must be observed that the 


BRIDGE, ARUNDEL. 


original transept has been separated 
from the rest of the building by the erec- 
tion of a brick wall. This portion, it is 
stated, is the Duke’s private property, 
and the burial place of many of his an- 
cestors, the Fitz-Allans, from whom the 
Howards are descended. The crypt con- 
tains the bodies of the late duchess, who 
died in 1887, and of Cardinal Howard. 
But as this part is not accessible to the 
casual visitor, our interest chiefly centres 
in the church itself. This was built in the 
year 1380, and is in the Perpendicular 
style. The founder was Richard Fitz- 
Allan, Earl of Arundel, who was one of 
the Lords Appellant. There are three 
porches. The clerestory windows are 
unusual, and are quatre-foils. 
frescoes on the North wall may be 
noted. These represent the Seven 
Works of Mercy and the Seven Deadly 
Sins. 


Leaving the quiet seclusion of 


Two 


the 
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churchyard, we regain the road, and 
find a little further up the hill the modern 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Philip 
Neri. It is a spacious building, but, 
like the castle itself, looks somewhat 
incongruous to the general antiquity of 
the place. It is said to have cost the 
present duke £150,000. Unfortunately, 


owing to its close proximity to the main 
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dateness we can discern stamped on its 
handsome facade. And yet, though 
modern, there was evidently a desire on 
the part of the builder to erect some- 
thing in harmony with the character of 
the town, which still many 
memories of the past. We have not far 
to go before we come across the ruins 
of a fourteenth century hospital, or 


possesses 
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road, and to the fact that it is contiguous 
to an unpicturesque dwelling house, the 
exterior presents few pleasing features. 
Descending the hill, we notice on the 
left the Norfolk Arms, a large old- 
fashioned inn, such as one usually finds 
in a medieval town. To the right, and 
almost opposite, in striking contrast, is 
the many-gabled, oak-beamed office of 
the Vest Sussex Gasette, whose up-to- 


Maison Dieu. This was erected by the 
Earl of Arundel who built the church. 
It is said that the building was entirely 
wrecked during the time of the Common- 
wealth, but the charges brought against 
Waller and his Roundheads are not 
always easy to substantiate. It is almost 
certain, however, that large quantities 
of materials were removed when the 
bridge was constructed in the year 1742. 
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111.—Petticoats and Promotion. 


By MAJOR DE BREZE 


** What mighty ills have not been done 

by woman? 

Who was’t betrayed the Capital ? 
woman! 

Who lost Mark Anthony the world ? A 
woman ! 

Who was the cause of a 
years’ war, 

And laid at last old Troy in 
Woman! 


long ten 


ashes? 


Otway. 

‘* Mickey, ma bouchal, what do you 
propose to do with yourself this particu- 
larly cool and fine afternoon ?”’ 

It was the middle of the ever-delight- 
ful Algerian wintertime, when, with the 
termination of the morning’s parade and 
company duties, an immediate trans- 
fer from petit tenue to pyjamas is no 
longer desirable. Perhaps the chief 
of the few compensations that trail- 
ing a sword behind one in Barbary has 
to offer to an expatriated soldier of for- 
tune, hailing from the farther North, is 
the truce between sun and man that lasts 
from November until well into February. 
Then it is a pleasure, not a toil, accom- 
panied by a sturdy Berber gun-bearer, to 
wage war against the feathered creation, 
or mayhap to out-general the elusive and 
too-rapidly vanishing Algerian deer, and 
incidentally put in sundry kilometres of 
healthy tramping under the merciful dis- 
pensation of a fiery planet that has, for 
a spell, foregone its ability to strike 
down and kill. 

‘* Oh, rot around the regimental gar- 
dens with De Monnier, affecting a 
lively sympathy—the Lord forgive me 
for a bally hypocrite!—for his woeful 
exile from la ville lumiére.’’ And M. le 
Lieutenant O’Hara—a once Victorian 


DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


officer of the Connaught Rangers—in- 
dulged in a malicious grin. 
‘** But isn’t that sort of thing rather 
rotten, you know?”’ 
‘* Well, what else 
rotter ? 


am I to do, 
He’s my captain. 


you 
Par consé- 
quence, my respectful condolences when 
he honours me with his confidence are 
all just as much in the day’s work as 
would be the keeping in order of your 
Company books, if for my sins I had the 
misfortune to be one of your subal- 
terns’ 

Now this was mean, and it was not 
war, for the man from Galway happened 
to know how futile recent efforts of mine 
had been to evolve order from the chaos 
in which the pay and_ subsistence 
accounts of my extensive military family 
of some couple of hundred exiles had 
been left by an absconding sergeant 
fourrier. Wherefore I arose in mock 
wrath, and ordered the Lieutenant 
O’Hara to forthwith betake himself to 
his quarters under a sentence of fifteen 
days arrét simple* for gross insubordin- 
at'‘on in having addressed his superior 
officer by an approbrious term of foreign 
origin. | Undismayed, the graceless 
‘*Mickey,’’ in the most ungentlemanly 
manner, disposed of my blood-curdling 
threat by ejaculating with grave 
emphasis the single word “ rot.” 
Ignoring this dire abuse of mili- 
tary manners, I attempted to hint 
that we had quite sufficiently con- 
jugated the verb ‘‘to rot’’ in all its 
moods and tenses, but I was in- 
terrupted by my voluble compatriot with 
the semi-apologetic observation that ‘‘It 
was good now and then to talky-talky in 
the vernacular of the British Isles, of 


“ce 


In the French Service a Chef d’escadron, or a Captain commanding a company, has the 


power, without reference to higher authority, of giving a subaltern whom he considers he has 
found lacking in any of the minor military virtues 15 days arrét simple, which means that the 


unfortunate ‘‘ slacker ’”’ 


has, when off duty, to remain cloistered in his quarters. 


I have now 


and again known of impenitent Sous-Lieutenants who underwent almost as many experiences 


of arrest as troublesome Tommy does of C.B. 
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course our 
This was 
a concession | supposed to calling me 
a ‘‘ rotter,”’ which, by the way, is a 
designation that possesses little euphoni- 
ous distinction. 


when out of hearing of 
French comrades in arms.”’ 


‘* Well, as I was about to say, sup- 
Mister O’Hara, you were to 
stretch your long legs with me down to 
the station. There is a train due in half- 
an-hour with a load of fresh for 
powder.’’ It behoves the sagacious com- 
pany commander in the Legion to make 
a point of looking over the new goods 
before they are into the 
Now and again, a humble col- 
tector of examples of fighting flesh may, 
if he is down at the station when other 
cunnoisseurs in the same line of business 
are under mosquito curtains, per- 
haps pick up a gem or two in the way of 
deserters from Kaiser Wilhelm’s host. 
They are the least troublesome among 
new accessions, having been taught on 
the far side of the Rhine how to con- 
duct themselves as soldiers, and they 
almost invariably make, after they have 
learned the peculiar argot of the Legion, 
most useful ‘‘ non-coms, ’ 


pose, 


food 


absorbed 
caserne. 


for the pro- 


cess of licking all manner of discontented 


persons into efficient 
cutters. 

We two, the aboriginal descendant 
of unauthenticated Milesian Kings, and 
the present chronicler, a Scot born in 
Ireland, with away back a Gallic grand- 
mother, were sitting in the Salle d’ Hon- 
neur of the Legion at the depdt of the 
Force at Sidi bel Abbés. 

O’Hara irreverently called the Holy of 
Holies of this modern military brother- 
hood the ‘‘ asylum for retired cocked 
hats,’’ and there was some truth in the 
impolite allusion, for from the walls of 
the enormous saloon look down the 
faces of most of the famous French 
generals that have flowrished since the 
days of the Imperial ‘‘ little corporal.’’ 

As enter, the memory of the 
Legion’s origin is recalled by the two 
life-size pictures flanking the 
vestibule. 


legalised throat- 


you 


Moorish 
One of these is of an un- 
mistakable Teuton dressed in the uni- 
form of the ‘‘ Légion d’Hohenlohe,”’ as 


worn in the year that Waterloo was 


THE LEGION. 
fought. 


Chis long-ago extinct corps, 
which 


raised on the restoration, 
downfall, was the 
model upon which the Légion Etrangére 
was organised in 1831 under the tem- 
porary title of the African Auxiliaries. 
\nd facing the German Mercenary, who 
helped to put King Louis on the throne 
of France, is a startlingly life-like pic- 
ture of a stalwart legionnaire of to-day 
tanned to the colour of a well-worn 
saddle, grim in expression, piercing in 
glance, 


Was 
atter 


Napoleon's 


beetle-browed and moustached 
like unto a father walrus, clad in the 
\frican campaigning tenue—in fine, a 
very effective presentment of the finished 
product of a couple of engagements in 
the Legion, the result being the finest 
soldier on the face of the globe, but per- 
haps the least desirable guest to select 
at haphazard to fill up a vacant place at 
a small tea party. All around are the 
tutors who took their part in the school- 
ing of the Légionnaires. ‘There is 
MacMahon, ‘‘ Colonel Premier Regi- 
ment ’’; Canrobert, ‘‘ Colonel Deuxiéme 
Regiment ’’; and so on; De Négrier, 
Bazaine, Cavagniac, Saussier, Dus- 
chent, the conqueror of Madagascar— 
marshals and generals all, excepting one 
—the ill-fated quixotic, chivalrous, 
Count Georges Villebois de Maureil, 
Colonel of the ‘‘ Premier,’’ who resigned 
his commission as a protest against his 
having been passed over, on political 
grounds, for promotion to General of 
Brigade, and who sought and found a 
soldier’s death on the South African 
veldt as a Lieutenant-General in the im- 
provised army of the then Transvaal Re- 
public. 

In between each of these pictures of 
commanders, who had each in his time 
learnt to perfection how to most effec- 
tively use an iron hand, are inserted the 
aids to memory of the corps, slabs of 
white marble, on which are spelt in 
letters of gleaming gold almost a 
half-hundred pames from the maps of 
both hemispheres, where at one time or 
another the Legion has officially met 
other people bent upon murder and 
sudden death. 

A grisly memento of one of the places 
inscribed on these memorial tablets of 
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the Legion’s deeds lies in a glass case 
on a little table standing under the por- 
trait of Marshal Bazaine in the uniform 
of the corps—an embalmed human hand. 
It is that of the heroic Danjou, ‘‘ Cap- 
taine de la Premier,’’ who with three 
lieutenants and sixty-two légionnaires, 
held out against thirty hundred Mexicans 
until all that remained of the detachment 
was a heap of corpses and scattered 
kepis, bearing the brass grenade* A 
Mexican irregular chopped off the com- 
mander’s hand after shooting him 
through the head, to be himself in turn 
burnt alive by the infuriated Légion- 
naires when they afterwards captured 
him, and discovered that he had muti- 
lated poor Danjou’s body. And now that 
silent witness of a desperate day, the 
severed hand of a brave soldier, seemed 
to recall to both our minds that our 
light and slangy converse in a foreign 
tongue was somehow or other hardly in 
keeping with the environment of this 
Valhalla of the herces and martyrs of 
nearly a century of endeavour to carry 
into practice the stern creed of the ‘‘Lost 
Ones’’—‘‘ Slay and spare not.’ And 
so out we passed through the gigantic 
postern gates of the barracks, that are 
as big as those of Birdcage Walk, 
Chelsea, and the Tower rolled into one; 
through the Place Sadi Carnot, and 
down the Mascara, one of the quartette 
of avenues that intersect the town, to the 
station where the down Oran “ petite 
vitesse’’’ arrived at the same time as 
ourselves. From the carriage nearest the 
engine alighted, the moment the train 
stopped, two tall fair moustached third- 
class passengers who, as soon as they 
caught sight of our uniforms, at once 
brought their hands to a stiff salute that 
proclaimed the German soldier, as un- 
mistakably as if they had been attired in 
the gorgeous trappings of the Kaiser's 
Dragoon Guards, the regiment from 
which they had taken leg-bail. 

Out of another compartment hopped 
five young fellows just as Teutonic in 
feature as the brace of obvious deser- 
ters, yet, standing on the platform there, 
they gave the impression that a mutual 
distrust existed between the two little 
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groups ; as well there might, for the lar- 
ger was composed of a band of roman- 
tics from the lost provinces, who had 
sworn that, rather than be drawn for 
the German conscription, they would 
seek French service even if it were in 
the Légion. 

Not seldom are 
that platform at Sidi bel Abbis 
similar examples of this touching 
devotion to France, which finds 
expression in enlistment in the 
Légion, and usually-a career untried by 
iron discipline and a body-wearing ser- 
vice. Yes, they make good Légionnaires, 
trustworthy sous-officiers, those patrio- 
tic self-exiled ‘‘ bleus ’’ from neath the 
shade of the blue Alsatian Mountains. 

Succeeding to these came other ‘‘bleus’” 
who might have been last quartered in 
the Salvation shelters of a self-gazetted 
General, animated scarecrows who 
little conceived the weeding-out process 
that was before them when the time 
would arrive for doing a forty miles 
march over the hot sand and stones of 
the man-eating Sahara. There was some- 
thing horrible in seeing standing among 
these tatterdemalions the incongruous 
figure of a nice-looking youngster who 


to be seen on 


stood in the midst of the foul mob 
blinking his eyes in the strong sun- 


light and whose evening dress was but 
half concealed by a light covert coat. 
We carelessly sauntered past ‘the Apa- 
che contingent and made a_ nearer 
inspection of this doleful viveur who 
looked at first glance as if he had 
come straight from dinner at the Café 
de Paris, and who now, marshalled by 
the sergeant of the Légion, that had 
brought the draught of new fish from 
Oran, stood in a rank sandwiched 
between two gentlemen who looked as if 
their wildest flight of epicurean extrava- 
gance was confined to a two-sous dip 
‘* pour bon chance’’ into that wonder- 
ful omnium gatherum stew-pot of early 
morn at the ‘‘ Halles.’’ His appearance 
was less pleasing at short range, for his 
white tie was missing ; so was one of the 
silk bows of his dress pumps, and his 
shirt front and white waistcoat were 
shockingly soiled ; and, significant 


* Worn on he Legion's headgear instead of the usual regimental number of the French army. 
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sign, the studs of the one and the but- 
tons of the other with the exception ot 
the top one, which held the latter fes- 
tive garment together, had disappeared. 

Subconsciously I conjured up a 
vision of an all-night-out looking figure 
in dinner things, with the collar of his 
pardessus turned up to hide the convict- 
ing cravatte blanc, turning sharply 
into the Place Vendéme, stealing past 
the ‘‘ Ritz’ with a furtive glance at the 
scene of past joys, and then a sudden 
dive into the entrance of the Bureau de 
Recruitment that, with the eternal in- 
consistency of things mundane, is 
situated cheek-by-jowl to the semi- 
regal Hotel Bristol. A _ night in 
the caserne in the Rue le Pepin- 
ére, where he was most likely 
robbed during his sleep of what 
money he had left by Messrs. the scare- 
crows, and then the long journey down 
to Marseilles, the bartering of his studs 
and vest buttons for a few francs to be 
spent in bribing the wild beasts around 
him to refrain, as long as they were pro- 
vided with potatoe-spirit brandy, from 
blackguardism as spoken in half-a-dozen 
of the world’s tongues. 

‘* Answer to your names,’’ cried a 
sergeant, and from a list in his hand he 
began to read. The answers came ludi- 
crous in their palpable untruth. A French 
name, Jean Coespreux, would be called 
and the voice of a Russian Finn replied 
** Present.’’ ‘‘Bourke,’’ called out the 
sous-officier, and no answer was given. 
‘*Bourke,’’ he repeated sharply ; ‘‘Is not 
Bourke here ?’’ And suddenly the face of 
the youth in evening dress flushed deep- 
ly, and he answered hurriedly: ‘‘ Yes, 
oui—present.’’ Even the sergeant burst 
into a laugh. The reason for the hesita- 
tion was sufficiently apparent. The 
‘*bleu’’ Bourke had forgotten that 
Bourke was now his name. 

‘*Mon enfant, you must keep your 
ears open,”’ cautioned the sous-officier. 
‘* Maintenant, faites attention. Quartre 
a droit, en avant, marche.’’ And that 
contingent of wrecked lives, of lost 
souls, tramped off to the huge barracks 
that are in point of fact a real cemetery 
for the living, a monastery for those 
who desire to forget their world. 
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‘** Another case, I fancy, of cherches la 
femme,”’ remarked O’Hara, as he indic- 
ated with the corner of his eye the re- 
cruit in the swallow-tail: ‘‘Oh, woman, 
oh, woman! how much you have to 
do with keeping well filled the ranks of 
the Légion. The very bad, like you, the 
indifferent like myself, the good like my 
Captain, it is all the same dreary history 
of betrayal by petticoat.”’ 

‘** But you don’t mean to say,”’ I gas- 
ped, ‘‘ that the sex has had anything 
to do with De Monnier coming to us?”’ 
But it seemed so, from what Mickey 
dropped grudgingly on our way back 
through the town. And after dinner, he 
lapsed into the Arab-like story-telling 
mood, and I heard all that there was 
to hear as to the facts concerning De 
Monnier’s transfer to la Légion. 

Reduced from the ‘* vernacular’’ of 
my ex-Connaught Ranger to the cold 
dispassionate terms that befit so grave 
an episode in the later military history 
of France, here is the woeful story of the 
Viscomte De Monnier’s professional 
undoing, which, if not recounted in this 
eminently respectable periodical but in 
one of transatlantic antecedents, might 
have been headed, ‘“‘How a Captain’s 
Corps was changed by a 
Vixen.”’ 

To begin with, the Colonel of Captain 
De Monnier’s regiment of Cuirassiers 
was of painfully bourgeois 


Vindictive 


origin and 
had been brought, on promotion from a 
very ordinary Dragoon unit, into a corps 
the officers of which were almost to a 
man representatives of the ancienne no- 
blesse. With the exception of Sous- 
Lieutenants, officers in the French Army 
are as a general rule sent into another 
regiment when promoted to a superior 
rank. With such a corps d’elite as the 


Cuirassiers, however, it seldom happens 


that the scion of a successful soap man- 
ufacturer is put in command of a score 
or more of noblemen-officers, and when 
it does happen, as it did in the case ol 
the Viscomte De Monnier’s regiment, an 
amount of social friction and ill-feeling 
is caused which, in the words of General 
De Gallifet, ‘‘ is often highly detrimental 
to the interests of the service.’’ And 
this regrettable state of affairs is not mi- 
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nimised by the fact that promotion does 
not go wholly by seniority ; merit is 
taken into account, and this being so 
it must needs be that the merits of young 
officers are not unfrequently decided on 
by Madame le Colonel. 

Now the newly imported Chief of the 
17th Cuirassiers, was possessed of a 
helpmate who, from the moment of her 
arrival at Vincennes, undertook the kind- 
ly discharge of uxorial duties in regard 
to all that concerned the management of 
not alone her Colonel’s household, but 
also his regiment of mail-clad cavaliers. 
A masterful woman, endowed with the 
ample fortune that she derived as the 
heiress of an eminent chocolate indus- 
try, she indeed took entire command of 
the 17th, and people who have any ex- 
perience of this type of military lady 
know how uncommonly soon the com- 
plexion of a regiment is altered when it 
passes under the sway of a tempestuous 
petticoat. 

The officers—poor devils—find them- 
selves classed in categories which have 
not the least to do with their professional 
attainments. Promotions and decora- 
tions are reserved for some for qualities 
and services which are not specified in 
the Code, while persecutions, feminine- 
like in their implacability and ruinous 
effect, fall upon others for no apparent 
reason whatever. Eh bien, Madame 
Boucher had not been two months at the 
head of the gallant Cuirassiers before 
one of those grudges fell like a blight 
upon Captain De Monnier, who 
happened to be one of the most 
proficient, as well as out-and-out 
the smartest, officer in the regi- 
ment. His squadron was a model 
to the others, dépét even included. His 
troopers adored the rich, handsome, 
open-handed, sporting noble, and vied 
with each other to earn his approval on 
the parade ground, and his service quali- 
fications for the upward path were indis- 
putably of a high order, for he had 
passed among the first batch of stag- 
iaires for the Etat-Major General, and 
might have gone on to the staff at the 
Ministry of War had he not preferred 
his life as a Chef d’escadron of a historic 
regiment of heavy cavalry. Madame le 
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Colonel had a pretty sister, whom she 
had down to Vincennes to help the look- 
ing after M. le Colonel’s ménage, and 
incidentally to help herself to the social 
promotion that would ensue if De Mon- 
nier thought that the daughter of a 
captain of a national industry was hand- 
some and accomplished enough and suf- 
ficiently well dowered to introduce a new 
strain into one of the oldest Royalist 
families in a Republic where hereditary 
rank is worshipped by those outside the 
pale with an intensity that is almost 
unknown in the later day United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. To 
those of his comrades who had failed 
to appreciate the significance of De 
Monnier’s indifference to the charms of 
his Colonel’s sister-in-law, it was regar- 
ded as a wonder that he should be in the 
bad books of Madame Boucher, for as a 
rule the other sex eyed him with 
marked favour. And Madame le Colonel 
had begun her new régime by being 
favourable to the popular young Cap- 
tain. For some weeks after her sister had 
joined the establishment of that magnifi- 
cent corps of fast young aristocrats, and 
faster horses, the 17th Cuirassiers, its 
petticoated commander had honoured De 
Monnier by letting him literally as well 
as figuratively fetch-and-carry for her ; 
but one day, suddenly and unexpected- 
ly as a thunder storm, her anger broke 
out against him in a raging gust. 

He had attended Mdlle. Roquet at 
innumerable sartorial conferences in 
the Rue de la Paix. He had affected a 
grave interest in the perfections of a 
creation ’’ that was being created for 


“< 


the embellishment of the young lady at 
the Grand Prix. He had even moved his 


mother to invite the Colonel’s conscrt 
and sister-in-law to an appallingly exclu- 
sive reception of pronounced Orleanist 
visionaries at the Hotel Monmer on the 
Faubourg St.Germain, and now Madame 
Boucher only discovered just in the nick 
of time before her young artless sister’s 
peace of mind  was_ irretrievably 
wrecked, that this perfidious representa- 
tive of an effete and dissolute aristocracy 
was all the time betrothed to a young 
girl of extremely narrow Catholic prin- 
ciples, who was enjoying a convent edu- 
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cation, and who happened to be a 
daughter of that eminent professor of 
Legitimist opinions, M. Le Duc 
Sangbleu. 

Soon after this shocking discovery, 
the annual inspection by _ the 
Lieutenant-General Commanding the 
Paris Army Corps took place, and the 
luckless De Monnier, who ought to 
have obtained his grade of Major and 
his fifth-class of the Legion of Honour, 
got neither. By-and-by the visit of 
that angelic member of the general 
order of soldier kind, to wit, General 
André, the newly-appointed Minister of 
War, was announced from the house- 
tops of Vincennes, and the garrison of 
that townlet of notable memories had 
a fortnight in which to prepare for a 
review by one of the most cranky and 
crusty generals that had ever taken up 
his quarters in the Rue St. Dominique. 
De Monnier’s well-wishers then hoped 
that the spectacle of his superb squad- 
ron would lead M. le Ministre to take 
notice of him; but just one week be- 
fore the day of days, the fifty best 
troopers of his unit were drafted into 
other squadrons, and fifty recruits, 
only just out of the riding school, and 
raw to squadron manceuvres, were 
posted to M. le Viscomte’s command. 
This is a time-honoured expedient often 
resorted to for the behoof of officers 
whom the little tin gods in authority 
desire to push on, and for the perdi- 
tion of others whom it is sought to 
keep back. De Monnier spent six days 
drilling the new arrivals with despera- 
tion, but at the review their presence 
was fatal to the dressing of their 
squadron, which at the defile went past 
the great man, not as a solid wall of 
cuirasses, but as a_ straggling line, 
which exhibited as many intervals of 
daylight as on similar occasions the 
old-time British Yeomanry cavalry used 
to show. 

As Colonel Boucher somehow or 
another omitted to apprise the Minister 
that the shaky lot in question were re- 
cruits, this illustrious visitor had up be- 
fore him Captain De Monnier, to whom 
he, at the top of his voice, fired off some 
genial observations about book-worm 
officers being precious poor performers 
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in the field; and at the same time he 
loudly directed his first aide-de-camp 
to make a note of the name of the cap- 
tain who had inherited De Monnier’s 
seasoned troopers, and had him pro- 
posed to President Loubet for promo- 
tion to Major on the forthcoming jour 
de Féte National. These little 
pleasantries give a zealous, painstaking 
officer a keen relish for the service, but 
De Monnier uttered no complaint, and 
in the fulness of time at the approach 
of yet another inspection (a very 
special this, inasmuch as _ it 
heralded a change of garrison for the 
regiment), Colonel Boucher began to 
think that it would be impossible to 
withhold justice to M. le Viscomte 
much longer. 

M. le Colonel was not, in spite of 
what has been written about him, a 
bad fellow at heart, and if he had made 
it hot for one of his captains, it was 
because his lady had informed him that 
the Viscomte had alluded to him con- 
temptuously as a stupid old mummy, 
who had not the wit to see that he was 
out of place when he sat in the saddle 
as chief of one of the regiments at the 
death charge at Gravelotte. Now, re- 
marks of this sort blast a young officer’s 
future, if they get out, and Madame 
Boucher saw to that. 

A colonel commanding a 
cannot very well stride up to an in- 
criminated captain and put the query: 
‘“‘ Is it true, sir, that you called me a 
stupid old mummy?"’ So De Mon- 
nier’s chief had wreaked his indigna- 
tion by inflicting upon the junior officer 
countless petty slights as well as seri- 
ous professional injury, and yet the 
Breton nobleman was so unchangeably 
good-tempered and respectful, so keen 
at his work, so submissive when cold- 
shouldered by the Colonel’s household, 
that the honest son of a proverbially 
honest business magnate had ended by 
feeling more than one awkward twinge 
of remorse. 

So on the very eve of the very last 
of these inspectorial ordeals, he 
mumbled rather nervously to Madame 
le Colonel: ‘‘ I am beginning to think 
bygones had better be bygones as far 
as the Captain De Monnier is 


one 


regiment 


con- 















cerned. You see, ma chére, I can’t 
keep him out of his grade for ever; 
he’d obtain it by seniority before twe 
years, and if we continue to keep him 
in hot water, his powerful friends will 
continue to get it noticed at the Boule- 
vard St. Germain.”’ 

“Well, you may forgive him, but I 
never will,’’ was Madame Boucher’s 
plain answer, as a flush rose to her 
face. ‘‘What I like is straightforward- 
ness in a man, be he an aristocrat or 
a shopkeeper, and if you recommend 
the Viscomte de Monnier for promo- 
tion, I promise to tell the Inspector- 
General of Cavalry what I think of him, 
and I shall add that you are not con- 
sidering the security of the Republic, 
when you recommend for advancement 
in the Army a disguised Royalist.”’ 

Poor Colonel Boucher knew too well 
that his wife would be as good as her 
word, and, what was more, he sorrow- 
fully admitted to himself that her part- 
ing shot about ‘‘ disguised enemies of 
the Republic ’’ would weigh more with 
the Inspector-General than any of his 
own. So he retreated, moaning, wish- 
ing that with the advent of the Third 
Republic a law had been made imposing 
celibacy upon officers of the National 
Army. A couple of hours after this in- 
spiriting dialogue between the titular 
and actual commander of the Regiment, 
De Monnier was in his quarters writing 
to the Convent of Notre Dame des 
Colombes just such a decorous epistle 
as would be penned by a well-born ‘‘pre- 
tender’ (for such is the remarkable 
name which the good people cf France 
give to gentlemen predestined to ally 
themselves with a young lady who has 
been selected for them by a_ prudent 
mother), when there was a tap at the 
door, and one of his subalterns, M. Le 
Marquis Raoul de Muguet, entered 
hurriedly, looking as mysterious and ex- 
cited as if he was going to announce 
that the Kaiser had sent a fleet of fast 
cruisers to seize every unoccupied port 
in Morocco. 

He carefully closed the door, took a 
seat unasked, and laying a hand on his 
captain’s knee, stammered: ‘* My dear 
fellow, I have come to warn you that 
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that femme Boucher is going to bar 
your promotion again, but, worse than 
all, she has some time ago written 
letters denouncing you to the New 
Minister of War as a fanatical clerical, 
and an active member of a Legitimist 
conspiracy.”’ 

De Monnier was thunderstruck at 
this revelation of his lieutenant and, 
after a couple of minutes of fierce think- 
ing, ejaculated in despair, ** But what 
the deuce have I done to that woman 
that she should hate me so?’’ 

As the tortured De Monnier said these 
words De Muguet’s mouth opened. 
** You imbecile! ’’ he exclaimed, as he 
indulged in peal after peal of merry 
laughter. ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
you did not know that she at one time 
had arranged that her sister was to take 
up her quarters at the Hotel De Mon- 
nier, after, as your wife, turning your 
mother out?’’ 

Now, a denunciation to the Ministry 
of War, De Monnier reflected, would 
mean the end of his career in the 
National Army. For a political charge 
made against him might just contain 
that morsel of truth which makes a 
thing of danger of a carefully-engineered 
lic. He had- no interest whatever in 
politics, his whole heart being given up 
to soldiering and le sport, but Madame, 
the Countess, his mother, like many 
other French ladies in high life circles, 
delighted to think that she was dabbling 
in affairs of State. More than once he 
hac unexpectedly met curious strangers 
on the staircase of the Hotel De Mon- 
nier—needy and seedy-looking men put- 
ting coins into their pockets, and learned 
from his mother that these were earnest 
Royalists in reduced circumstances, who 
would pine away most mise.ably if they 
did not receiv: some little pecuniary 
assistance to help them to wait for the 


glorious day when Monseigneur the 
Duc d’Orléans would assume __ the 
purple. 


And one morning he noticed a queer- 
looking person pacing on the pavement 
of the Faubourg, and not being alto- 
gether a fool, although he had failed 
through Madame _ Boucher’s 
manceuvres, guessed by the cut of him 


to see 
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that he must be a detective set to watch 
the family Parisian mansion. Now 
after many days the false position he 
was placed in abruptly flashed upon 
him, and with a fleeting apology to his 
junior, he made a dart to the door, and 
his scabbard was heard clattering down 
the stone stairs on to the gravel of the 
big cavalry parade ground. He just 
managed to catch the train at the Cen- 
tral Station of Vincennes, and half an 
hour later he presented himself at the 
Ministry of War, and after waiting no 
more than an hour and three-quarters 
in an ante-room, was admitted to the 
presence of a senior clerk, permanent, 
of course, and irresponsible. Then he 
learned all that was good for him to 
know, namely, that he would not be 
promoted out of his turn to major, but 
the functionary added blandly that if 
he applied for a transfer to the Foreign 
Legion he might hope for his grade 
within a year, as well as strengthen his 
claim to have certain little political ac- 
tivities overlooked. ‘‘ In fact,’’ wound 
up this high and mighty quill-driver, 
who may have stood five feet four, 
allowing his buttoned kid boots to 
count, ‘‘Captain De Monnier’s conduct 
was not reported as correct,’’ and that 
phrase means such a lot in French 
official jargon, and he loftily waved his 
palm to him in token that he might 
shake the dust of the Ministrie de la 
Guerre off his feet. 

After this unpleasing experience, De 
Monnier hailed a voiture, and drove, of 
all places in the world, to Henny’s 
American bar in the Rue Volnay, where, 
out of pure spite, he foregathered with 
a reputed Royalist propagandist, and 
for the first time in his life allowed his 
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internal mechanism to be animated by 
the playful, innocuous, Manhattan cock- 
tail. 

The enraged Frenchman, who, like 
most of the soldier-nobles of his army, 
was uniformly a drinker of light Bur- 
gundy and Vichy water, no sooner had 
tossed off the wine-glassful of old Rye, 
the harsh nakedness of which was dis- 
guised by a discreet veiling of pink 
angostura, than lo! veins of living fire 
ran down his legs, and then on the re- 
bound to his upper story, there to work 
to the entire detriment of Gallic pru- 
dence. Sauntering out of ‘‘ Henny’s’’ 
centre of intellectual activity to the 
Boulevard des Capucines, he was 
attracted to a window full of photo- 
graphs of the great and good ones of 
the earth. ‘Those cocktails had a lot to 
answer for, for it seemed that De Mon- 
nier brought back with him to Vincennes 
and subsequently installed upon his 
mantel, the two latest portraits of Mon- 
seigneur Philipe and his Austrian Con- 
sort. As barracks are never quite devoid 
of high-souled sous-officiers, anxious 
to curry favour with people who can 
perhaps push them on for a commission, 
the fact that the Duke of Orléans’s 
photograph had in De Monnier’s room 
replaced that of an agile young lady of 
the ballet at the Follies Bergeuse, did 
him all the good at the Ministry of War 
one may imagine. 

And this is why he exchanged, a few 
weeks after his subaltern’s revelation, 
his long, straight cuirassier sword for an 
automatic pistol, and his quasi-medizval 
brass casque, with its streaming yard 
of vermilion-dyed horse-hair, for the 
white helmet with the gilt fire-ball that 
distinguishes La Légion Etrangére. 
Ah, yes “‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.’’ 


AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. have, this last month, published Mr. John Foster Fraser's 


Land of Veiled Women,”’ 
Legion, which the author describes as 


‘* The 


in which a deeply interesting chapter is devoted to the Foreign 
‘one of the most interesting things in the world.” 


In recent years two deserters from the Legion have published their experiences and both 
have hardly a fair word to say about their officers who, according to the questionable 
evidence of this brace of ne'er-do-weels, are inefficient, cruel and tyrannical. As a contrast 
to this charge I am glad to note that Mr. Fraser, who is a distinguished war correspondent, 
has this to say: ‘‘ Esprit de corps is encouraged and it exists. There is plenty of rifle practice 
and the men are good shots. In the essentials, discipline is severe, but in other matters the 
men are allowed to do as they like. The officers are ardent. I have met fine officers in 


other parts of the world, but have never met officers who are all so actuated by a fiery, 
severe sense of duty as the officers in the Foreign Legion.” 
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Moorish at this moment because 

of Morocco’s prominent posi- 
tion in international politics. In mest 
countries one of the subjects of greatest 
interest is the women-folk, and in Mc- 
rocco this is heightened, because, to 
outsiders, the women-folk are practi- 
cally an unknown guantity. 

The better-class Moorish women cf 
the cities are so jealously guarded by 
their husbands that it is only with great 
difficulty that European women can ob- 
tain permission to visit them. A Moor 
is very hospitable. He will invite a 
European woman to accompany her 
husband on a visit to himself, but, un- 
less specially asked to, he does not in- 
troduce her to his wife. Anyone 
acquainted with the customs of the 
country will refrain from asking, as, 
although politeness will prevent him 
from refusing such a request, it is 
generally known that he objects to such 
visits. 

I was very delighted therefore when 
I received an invitation from a wealthy 
Moor to visit—not himself, but, wonder 
! his” wife. My own 


‘Cae interest is felt in al] things 


of wonders! 
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knowledge of the corrupt Arabic, which 
is the language of the country, is very 
slight, but I took with me a little 
Moorish maid, who knew about as 
much French as I knew Moorish, and 
with her help we got on very well, 
although conversation was necessarily 
limited. The French boy, who had 
been sent us as guide by the husband, 
left us outside the door. Such a door! 
of heavy, massive wood, painted brown, 
and studded all over with brass-headed 
nails. Fit entrance to the cage where 
the women are imprisoned. 

We were expected, and in answer to 
our knock the soft patter of the bare 
feet of a tiny slave girl came down the 
stairs. With a welcoming grin, in 
which she showed all her beautiful white 
teeth, she preceded us up the narrow, 
winding, red-tiled staircase on to which 
the front door directly opened. The 
wife only comes down on the very rare 
occasions when she goes_ outside 
the house. She, with her mother, 
sister, and some ten other women of 
the household, met us at the top of the 
stairs. Much kissing and exchange of 
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polite phrases followed, then, having 
taken off our shoes, we were led into 
the reception room, and _ settled our- 
selves tailor-fashion on the mattresses 
arranged round the room. 

The room was a narrow, oblong one, 
with white-washed walls. A strip ‘of 
bright-coloured Moorish carpet down 
the middle of the floor was surrounded 
by spotless white-covered mattresses. 
At one end of the room was a brass 
European bedstead; for reception and 
bedrooms are all the same in Morocco 
The only ornaments of the room were 
a canary in a cage and a chiming clock, 
which seemed somehow out of place. One 
side of the apartment opened on to the 
tiled corridor which ran round the 
‘‘ patio,”” or open courtyard, which 
forms the centre of all Moorish houses, 
and which affords the poor imprisoned 
women the only view of the blue sky 
overhead that they are ever likely to 
have. 

My hostess was a beautiful woman 
with a fair skin, wavy black hair, and 
splendid features. She was tall and 
straight, and had not yet attained to 
that rotundity of figure which is con- 
sidered the height of beauty in Morocco. 
Her cheeks and full red lips were car- 
mined, and her black eyes ringed with 
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antimony, and her dainty little feet and 
veautifully-shaped hands were stained 
with henna. She was dressed in a 
‘‘kaftan,’’ or wide-sleeved tunic, of 
blue and gold brocade, which just per- 
mitted a glimpse of bright-coloured 
under-garments. Her black hair was 
confined by a bright silk handkerchief 
with a long fringe. Round her neck 
were massive silver ornaments, and 
heavy pearl tassels drooped from her 
ears. Her mother, who was the real 
mistress of the ceremonies, and _ the 
other women who received us were a 
striking contrast to her, being plain and 
poorly dressed. 

After many expressions of welcome 
and politeness, we began with the in- 
evitable Moorish tea. Intoxicating 
liquors being reserved for Paradise by 
command of the Koran, the Moor falls 
back on tea, or, rather, the mixture in 
which all taste of the original green tea 
is drowned by a syrup of sugar and 
mint flavoured with orange-flower 
water. The hosts are very quick to 
notice the least sign of distaste on the 
part of a visitor, so with every sign of 
enjoyment one swallows the — sickly 
liquid, and comes back fer a_ second, 
and yet a third cup, as etiquette de- 
mands. 
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The tea things being removed, the 
ladies proceeded to pour, literally to 
pour, from a wide-mouthed silver vase, 
orange-flowcr water over their guests 
They treated me so liberally that my 
thin muslin blouse clung to me like a 
second skin, but it is delightfully re- 
freshing and sweet-smelling, and dries 
quickly. ‘rhe drying was helped by an 
incense-burner. A little brass brazier 
was filled with glowing charcoal, and a 
piece of scented wood dropped in; then 
it was passed round the company, 
tucked under the skirt, or up the 
voluminous sleeve for a moment, until 
a faint perfume clung to every inch of 
our garments. Then came the hand- 
washing, according to the Biblical 
phrase, ‘‘ with water,’’ not in it, be- 
cause water is precious. A massive 
brass basin was carried round by a 
slave girl, and water from a brass ewer 
poured over the fingers of the right 
hand. These preliminaries, with much 
chatter, having taken up about two 
hours, the real business of the feast 
began. 

A small round table, standing about 
six inches from the ground, was carried 
in, and everyone having gathered round 
the board expectantly, a great steaming 
bowl of ‘* koos-koos ’’ was placed on it. 
‘* Koos-koos ’’ is the national dish; it 
is composed of small, round balls pre- 
pared from semolina, and heaped round 
and beneath an excellent stew. With 
the thumb and two first fingers of the 
right hand one secures choice morsels, 
meat, beans, raisins, or others of the 
ingredients which go to make a de- 
licious whole, and with it a small quan- 
tity of ‘‘ koos-koos.’’ By a skilful 
movement of the hand the whole is 
welded into a firm ball, and then with 
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a graceful curve of the wrist is shot 
into the mouth by aid of one’s thumb. 
But it requires practise, and the amateur 
is apt to spoil her clothes. I was offered 
a spoon, which I indignantly declined, 
and went up by leaps and bounds in my 
hostess’s estimation as a consequence. 
In an excess of politeness they insisted 
on feeding me, and, as they measured 
the capacity of my mouth by that of 
their own, they nearly succeeded in 
choking me. ‘The correct way to clean 
one’s hands is to suck each finger in 
turn with an appreciative sound. Then 
the brass bowl was brought back, this 
time with the added luxury of soap, and 
we washed both hands, although it is a 
breach of etiquette to allow the left 
hand to touch the food. 

After that followed three more cups 
of green tea, with repeated assurances 
that we were very welcome, and invita- 
tions to partake beyond the limits of 
human capacity, for the greatest coms 
pliment is to eat as much and as noisily 
as one can. It shows an appreciation 
of the good things provided. Then, 
having spent about five hours over this 
simple morning call, with much diffi- 
culty and politeness we at last tore 
ourselves away. Having recaptured 
our shoes, which, by-the-bye, caused 
more interest than all my other gar- 
ments, we renewed the expressions of 
gratitude and politeness, and at last 
ushered ourselves out, only the little 
slave girl going downstairs to bolt up 
after us. 

It was an interesting and pleasant ex- 
perience, and if I felt sorry for the poor 
women in their narrow, aimless exist- 
ence, I am sure they felt sorrier for me, 
exposed to the hardships and wicked- 
ness of the outer world. 





I.—RIVALS. 


AM an old man, now, and the veil 

| of time, drawn over the events 
I am about to relate, has robbed 

them of some of their horror, so that I 
can speak of them calmly, and without 
a shudder. Yet while the closing inci- 
dents of which I shall tell were fresh 
in my memory, I did not dare to refer 
to them if it could be avoided, because 
of the vivid picture of that last terrible 


scene which was ever present in my 
mind. 

I, Clarence Fullerton, have faced 
death in various forms more than a 


dozen times in my sixty odd years, but 
have never trembled at its threatenings 
as I did on that fearful night, now over 
thirty years ago. 

‘There was a woman in it, as there is 
in all the mischief—and, perchance, in 
all the sweetness—of this world. But 
she was in no sense to blame, though she 
was the innocent cause of it all. 

It was no fault of Alice Mayfield that 
she should be admired by many men. 
Hers was one of those sweet, gentle na- 
tures which combine strength with 
sweetness, and command respect while 
they draw forth love. 

And I, who till the age of thirty had 
remained unaffected by the attractions 
of the gentler sex, fell at last into 
Cupid’s snare and became a suitor for 
the hand of this fair young girl. 

She was but twenty-one, but the few 
years difference between us made no 
real barrier, and I found, to my joy, that 
my affection was evidently reciprocated. 
Life, hitherto a somewhat empty and 
meaningless round of pleasure and toil, 
had suddenly become a bright, joyous 
reality. Such is the effect of a deep and 
enduring love. 

At the time I ridiculed Shakespeare, 
for the course of our love ran very 
smoothly indeed, and I knew well 
enough that when the time was ripe to 
propose a closer tie between us, I should 
not ask in vain. One does not need to 
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By FELIX 


CLAIRE. 


be told such a thing in words. There 
are a thousand little ways, in look or 
in action, by which a girl can let her 
mind be known to one in whom she has 
full confidence. And we understood 
each other perfectly, without a definite 
word having been spoken. 

One evening we had met at a garden 
party, and were sitting on a rustic seat 
in a corner of the spacious grounds, 
chatting gaily over trivial matters of 
mutual interest. People were passing 
and re-passing, but for my part I did 
not heed them. It was enough for me 
that she—the one woman in the world 
—was there by my side. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested 
by a man, standing at no great distance 
from where we sat. 

He appeared to be a man of about 
fifty, and his face was dark, as though 
tanned by a tropical sun—as I after- 
wards discovered was the case. But as 
I caught his eye the aspect of his face 
was darker still, and he was frowning 
heavily as he gazed fixedly at my com- 
panion and myself. Then, as he saw 
that I had noticed him, he turned and 
walked away across the lawn. 

Have you ever noticed that there are 
moments in our lives when events as yet 
unborn seem to precipitate their effects 
upon our minds? Certain it is that as 
I looked at that man a slight shiver ran 
through me, and a strong feeling of re- 
pulsion and half of fear rose within me. 

A little later the man returned, and 
walked straight towards us. 

‘* Good evening, Miss Mayfield,”’ he 
said, politely lifting his hat. ‘‘I am 
very pleased to see you here, and hope 
you are enjoying the pleasant gather- 
ing. Won't you introduce me to your 
friend ?”’ 

The half leer with which he said this 
escaped the girl’s notice entirely, and 
she readily complied with his request. 

The newcomer proved to be a Mr. 
Rupert Seymour, a wealthy and much- 
travelled bachelor, now living a some- 
what retired life in a large old-fashioned 
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country residence at Wildmoor. I 
found afterwards that I had rather un- 
der-estimated his age, but he certainly 
did not look more than fifty, though he 
was not far short of sixty. 

Mr. Seymour was a ready conver- 
sationalist, witty, and full of informa- 
tion on many out-of-the-way subjects. 
He stayed with us for some time, and I 
began to think I had been mistaken in 
my first estimate of him, for I found 
him decidedly interesting to talk to. 

At length he rose and bade us good 
evening, and in a little while Alice also 
left me, and went off with a group of 
girl friends. 

I decided to take a final stroll through 
the grounds, in the half twilight, and 
sauntered off, well pleased with the 
world in general and with the condition 
of things between Alice and myself in 
particular. 

Presently a sharp footstep on the 
gravel behind me caught my ear, and 
turning round | found myself face to 
tace with Rupert Seymour. — Even in 
that dim light I could see that his face 
was stern and set, as that of a man with 


a purpose which nothing could daunt. 
And the frown on his forehead told me 
that he came in no very friendly mood. 


ae 


You are surprised to see me,’’ he 
said. ‘* But I have watched you and 
followed you, for 1 have something of 
importance to say to you.”’ 

‘“Indeed!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Had I 
known that I would have waited for 
vou. What may be your pleasure ?”’ 

‘* Pleasure is a thing I have never 
sought, sir. 1 have my ambitions, and 
so far I have always attained them. I 
will be brief with vou. I have decided 
to marry Miss Alice Mayfield, and my 
purpose in speaking to you now is to 
warn you against making a fool of your- 
self and seeking to win her regard.”’ 

The consummate cheek of the man 
and his cool conceit fairly took my 
power of speech for the moment. I 
hardly knew whether to be angry at his 
presumption, or amused’ at the idea of 
Aiice being married to this man, over 
thirty years her senior. 

But I managed to keep cool, and 
answered to the effect that while I could 
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not deny him the privilege of trying his 
best to win her, yet I must retain the 
same freedom of effort for myself, and 
that if I were able to win her affection 
and to make her mine I certainly in- 
tended to do so. 

He listened till I had finished. Then 
he laid his hand on my shoulder, and 
held me in a vice-like grip. His eyes 
peered into mine, and they seemed to 
glisten in the semi-darkness with the 
fire of madness as he spoke. 

‘* Young man, I bear you no ill-will. 
But I am not a man to be baulked, as 
others beside yourself have learned. 1 
have set my mind on marrying that 
woman, whether she wishes it or not, 
and if you stand in my way, so much the 
worse for you, for in that case you must 
pay the penalty. Remember, | stick at 
nothing to gain my own ends. You 
have had your warning. Now I’ll bid 
you good night.”’ 

And without another 
Seymour turned and 
away into the darkness. 

But try as I would, I could not shake 
off the impression which that strange 
interview had made upon me. I believed 
him to be a madman, and felt that 
he would indeed stop short at nothing, 
in order to effect his purpose. And, 
however brave a man may be, he does 
not like the thought of being taken un- 
awares, and struck down by an unseen 
enemy, without a chance of defending 
himself. 

So from that time forth I carried a 
revolver in my pocket, and was always 
on my guard, especially in the evenings. 
For I had not the least intention of 
abandoning Alice, and, in fact, before 
many days had gone by I had proposed 
to her, and she had given her consent to 
a formal engagement between us. 

But as the weeks passed by, and | 
saw nothing more of Seymour, I began 
to think that after all he had been only 
playing a coarse joke upon me, and that 
he meant nothing by it. 

Tactfully, so as not to arouse any 
suspicions, I questioned Alice as to the 
man’s character, and her opinion of him. 
But she could tell me very little. He 
had travelled a good deal in Eastern 


word 
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Rupert 
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countries, and was reputed to be very 
rich. She had heard that his house was 
sumptuously furnished, and embellished 
with a magnificent collection of curios 
from many parts of the world. In his 
younger days he had been a friend of 
her father, and she had always heard 
him spoken of with respect, though 
most people regarded him as somewhat 
eccentric. 
l could quite believe the last part of 
her description! 
Some months after the night of our 
first meeting | was surprised to receive 
a letter from this man, who had 
strangely crossed my path. It ran as 
follows :— 
‘Dear Mr. Fulierton, 
‘* 1 owe you an apology for the way 
in which I spoke to you one evening 
when I 


sO 





at a garden party, met you 
with Miss Mayfield. I must have 
been out of my mind at the time 


perhaps affected by an old sun-stroke. 
At any rate, | quite recognise that it 
would be absurd for an old man like 
me to compete with you for the love of 
such a youne woman, and I have left 
the field to you. As | admire Miss 
Mayfield very highly, however, I wish 
to make her a substantial present on 
the occasion of your marriage, and 
should like to discuss the matter with 
you, on an early occasion. Will you 
run down and spend a few days with 
me here? I should like to improve 
our acquaintance, as it is more than 
probable that | may make your future 


wife heiress to my property. Hoping 
to see you soon, 
‘* Believe me, your sincere friend, 


* Rupert Seymour.’ 

And I, all inexperienced in such mat- 

ters, believed the man’s story, 
cepted his invitation! 

Little did I then dream what that visit 

would mean, for myself and—for him! 


and ac- 


If1.—TIT FOR TAT. 


Alice Mayfield’s description of Sey- 
mour’s home scarcely did it justice. It 
was really a beautiful place—a fine, old 
English manor house, situated in exten- 
sive grounds, almost worthy of the name 
of a park. The house itself was inter- 
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esting, and worth inspection. But the 
contents were even more so. Rare 


curios and specimens from all parts of 
the world were scattered about in all 
the rooms, the very furniture being 
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HE CAME IN NO VERY FRIENDLY MOOD 
unique in its way. Ancient and modern 
styles were there represented, with no 
attempt to keep them distinct. 
Japanese stool would be placed at 
the foot of a Louis XIV. armchair, and 
a hideous Chinese idol would be found 


in the centre of an elegant Chippendale 


table! What did it matter! They all 
spoke of the owner’s travels—and of 
his character! 

\rriving early in the day at Orient 


Manor, as the house was appropriately 
named, I spent quite an interesting time 
in examining its many curiosities, under 
the guidance of its proprietor. 

It was early evening when an event 
occurred, trivial in itself, but important 
in its bearing on subsequent develop- 
ments. 
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Seymour had asked to be excused for 
an hour, as he had some letters to write. 
I was sauntering about the house, 
greatly interested in its many and varied 
curiosities, and at the same time think- 
ing of the girl I had left in town, and 
reviewing the circumstances of this 
strange man’s acquaintance with her, 
as far as I knew them. . 

Suddenly, as I was ascending the 
staircase, I heard a crash in the cor- 
ridor above me, and a faint, smothered 
crv. 

Running lightly up the stairs, I came 
upon a servant girl, in the act of pick- 
ing up an exquisite and expensive 
Sévres vase, which she had knocked 
from its pedestal, and broken into 
several pieces. 

With a startled look the girl turned 
to me: 


‘* Oh, sir! What shall I do? I shall 
be discharged for certain if master 
knows I have broken this vase. He was 


so proud of it. I dont mind so much for 
my own sake, but 1 have a widowed 
mother to keep, and I dread _ being 
turned adrift! What shall I do}’ 

Somehow I felt very sorry for the 
poor girl in her predicament, and de- 
cided to help her if I could. 

‘* Have you any china cement in the 
house ?’’ I asked. 

She had, and at my bidding she 
quickly procured it. ‘Then I pieced the 
vase together as neatly as I could, and 
promised to say nothing about it. Prob- 
ably Seymour would never notice it, un- 
less for any reason he closely examined 
it. 

The girl was extremely grateful, and 
seemed as if she could not thank me 
sufficiently. But I made light of the 
matter, and soon forgot the incident, 
till I was reminded of it in a curious 
manner later that evening. 

I had only casually examined my 
room, but the first glance was sufficient 
to show me that it was the most curious 
sleeping apartment I had ever occupied. 
I decided to inspect it more closely on 
the morrow. 

It was quite late when my host bade 
me good night, and we went to our re- 
spective apartments. 
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I had only closed my door a few 
minutes, when a gentle tap attracted 


my attention. Opening it, I found the 
same little servant girl whom I had be- 
friended standing there, blushing rather 
prettily, but with a somewhat anxious 
look on her face. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,’’ she said, in a con- 
fused sort of manner, ‘* but after what 
you did for me to-day I feel I must 
warn you. I have only just learned 
that you were to sleep in this room. I 
can’t tell you much, but there is some- 
thing very uncanny about the room. 
Only two people have slept in it during 
the three years I have been here, and 
each of them was found dead in the 
morning. One was said to have died 
from a fit, and the other from heart 
failure. But down below we always 
speak of this as the ‘ Death-room,’ and 
we are not satisfied that the verdict of 
the Coroner’s jury was right.’’ 

I smiled, though queer fancies and 
fears rose in my mind as she spoke. 

‘* You must be dreaming, my girl,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ The room seems to be all right, 
and I can’t see any reason for fear. 


Still, I will keep my eyes open. Good- 
night.’”’ 
‘*Good-night, sir, and thank you. 


But I couldn’t rest till I had warned 
you, after your kindness to me.”’ 

The girl hurried away, and once more 
I closed my door. But her warning 
had distinctly impressed me, perhaps 
because of the strange and somewhat 
uncanny furnishings of the room, and 
of the house itself. 

I decided to inspect it more closely, 
without waiting for the morning. 


III.—THE BRAZEN SERPENTS. 


My examination of the walls of the 
room gave no result. They were cer- 
tainly solid enough. There were no 
panels here, no hidden cupboards in 
which danger might lurk. The room 
was papered, though in rather quaint 
style, and the walls were evidently thick 
and well built. 

The furnishings also seemed above 
suspicion, though they were the 
strangest I have ever seen in a_bed- 
room. 
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The bedstead was of oak, and orna- 
mented by a considerable amount of 
brass-work, chiefly in the form of brass 
serpents, which twined round the posts 
in an almost life-like manner. Above 
it, in the centre, another brass serpent 
projected from the wall, with its body 
gracefully curved, and so arranged as 
to form a candlestick. A candle was 
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implements gathered from many lands. 
An old and valuable time-piece stood in 
one corner, and in another, on a silver 
bracket of antique workmanship, stood 
the most hideous idol I have ever seen! 

This idol held my attention for quite 





a time—it looked so ugly, and yet some- 
how so life like! Its eyes seemed 
almost to have a human, _ though 


diabolical look in them. 

I need not detail all 
the furniture, but it 
was after a_ similar 
style to the articles | 
have mentioned. But 
weird as it all was, I 
could see nothing at 
all alarming or sug- 
gestive of danger. So 
1 decided to dismiss 
the matter as the idle 
dream of a romantic 
girl, and I undressed, 
extinguished the lights, 
and got into bed. 

My blind was pulled 
up, and the moonlight 
shone into the room. 
No language of mine 
can describe the effects 


it produced! All the 
uncanny articles in the 
room seemed to take 


on a new and sinister 
appearance in the pale 
greenish light. An in- 
definable horror took 
possession of ‘me, and 
I mentally resolved 
that after the one night 
I would never pass 
another in that room! 








** WE SPEAK OF THIS AS THI 


burning on it, and it was evidently de- 
signed so that a person sleeping in the 
bed could reach up and light the candle. 
And a little shelf, in Japanese lacquer- 
work, was fixed by the side of it, to hold 
the matches. 

The walls were festooned with designs 
made up of daggers and other war-like 


‘DEATH ROOM.’ ”’ 


Two things in par- 
ticular seemed to 
haunt me. 

One was the hideous 
idol in the corner. It 
had been ugly enough in’the candle 
light, but now it sent a chill through 
me my eye fell on it! The 
eyes of the thing seemed to glow with 
malignant hate, and at first 1 could not 
take my gaze from it. They were eyes 
made of some glistening green stone, 
and the rays of moonlight gave them 


as 
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a lustre that seemed to thrill with an 
evil life! 

But I forgot the idol, in a greater 
dread. For when I turned my eyes up- 
wards I caught sight of the serpent 
candlestick which protruded from the 
wall above my head. It was made of 
brass, as I well knew, but to my over- 
heated imagination it seemed that every 
scale on its body scintilated in the weird 
light, and its eyes of diamond looked 
straight into mine as though it were 
about to dart its fangs at my face! 

To say that I was fascinated with the 
horror of it, is to but mildly express the 
position. I could not look away from 
the thing—it looked so lifelike and 
vicious ! 

How long I lay there staring at it I 
cannot say. It seemed hours to me, 
and I wondered when morning was go- 
ing to dawn. But in the end I must 
have fallen asleep, unconsciously, for I 
woke with a start at the sound of a 
slight click above my head 

In an instant every nerve was alert, 
and I was gazing with agonised 


sus- 
pense at the brazen reptile. Was I mis- 
taken? It semed to have bent down, 


nearer to me! Yes, I was certain that 
it had! It still remained fastened to the 
wall, but no longer at right angles to 
it. It had bent downwards, and was 
pointing directly towards me! 

Then came another faint sound, and, 
to my dismay, the brass head dropped 
from its place, and hung suspended by 
a hinge, leaving a gaping cavity in the 
body! 

In a way this was a relief to me, for 
the eyes no longer stared into mine. As 
the head now hung, I could not see 
them. But my relief was but tem- 
porary. 

As I gazed another. head 
and slowly emerged from the hollow 
body! This time it was a black one, 
and in a moment I. realised that a live 
snake was slowly wriggling itself out of 
the brazen one! 

There are times when one can face a 
real danger, known and understood, far 
more easily than an imagined one, 
And so it was 
Springing out of bed, I 


appeared, 


vague and intangible. 
with me then. 
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snatched up my clothes, and, without 
waiting to dress, | hurried out of the 
room, and down the dark staircase, 
carefully closing the door behind me. 

The house was dark and deserted, 
and I made my way to the library as 
noiselessly as | could, and there donned 
my clothes. 

The impulse came on me to flee from 
the house—to get away, anywhere, from 
the horrors of the place. But I did not 
do so. I sat down to try to think 
quietly over the position, and to realise 
the full import of the foul plot which I 
now saw had been hatched against me. 

But reverie was rudely 
rupted. 





my inter- 


IV.—THE SNAKE STRIKES. 


I must have sat in the library for the 
best part of an hour, when I heard a 
door quietly opened in the upper part of 
the house. In the silence, with every 
nerve at its utmost tension, the lightest 
sound was sufficient to make me start. 

Creeping out into the hall, 1 could 
just see the flicker of a faint light in the 
corridor above me. It came apparently 
from a shaded candle, carried by some- 
one who was moving along, in the 
direction of the room I had long 
left. 

Again a faint sound as of a door open- 
ing and closing, and the light had dis- 
appeared, leaving the hall in deep dark- 
ness 

Suddenly another sound, half shriek 
and half groan, sent the blood coursing 
rapidly through my veins; and then 
came a heavy thud, as of something 
thrown to the ground! It came from 
my bedroom! 

Rushing up the stairs, I turned the 
handle of the door, intending to rush in 
and solve the mystery once and for all. 
Scared though I had been at the un- 
usual sights and sounds, I was not 
coward enough to be afraid of a man, 
face to face, and if Seymour were there 
I would confront him, and take my 
chances. 

I remembered my revolyer. 


not 


It was 


still in my pocket, from sheer force of 
I drew it 


habit, and it was loaded. 
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out, and resolutely turned the handle. 
The door was locked on the inside! 


I had not expected this, and for a 
moment I was non-plussed. 
Then I began to bang on the door 


with the butt end of my revolver, mean- 
while shouting for help. 

Several doors opened, and the ser- 
vants came out, their faces pale with 
fright. Even the butler, a tall, strong 
man, and well accustomed to control his 
features, looked almost ghastly in the 


light of the candle he carried in his 
hand. Several of the women had 


candles, too, and I was very thankful 
for the relief from the darkness. 

‘* There is someone in my room,” I 
said, in reply to their 
tions. 


' frenzied 
‘“* And I fear that 
dreadful has happened. 


ques- 
something 
The door is 


locked, and we shall have to burst it 
open. Where is your master? One of 
you run and call him.’’ 

As I expected, he was not to be 


found, though his bed showed signs of 
having been used. 

No reply came to our repeated knock- 
ings at my door, and at length tools 
were brought, and we forced the lock. 
But I would not let the servants enter. 

There were four of us men—the 
butler, coachman, gardener, and myself. 


I armed éach with the stoutest sticks 
we could find, and bade the women 
bring the brightest lamps they could 


get, so that we should have plenty of 
light. For I expected that when we 
entered we should have to deal with two 
deadly enemies—a desperate madman 
and the black but equally deadly rep- 
tile that had driven me from the room. 

In a few words I explained this to the 
others, that they, too, might be pre- 
pared. Then I flung open the door, 
and we went in, the four of us in a 
body, while the women peered anxiously 
after us. 

Stretched on the floor, with his up- 
turned face distorted with fear and pas- 
sion, lay Rupert Seymour! One glance 
sufficed to show that he was dead, 
though as yet the reason for his death 
was not evident. 

But a word from me recalled the men 

to the fact that the snake had still to 
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be accounted for, and we commenced a 
careful and systematic search the 
reptile. We could see nothing of it! 
Could it be that I had been deceived, 
after all? Was it but a phantom of my 
frenzied imagination ? 

I glanced at the brass serpent from 
which it had emerged. 

No, I was not mistaken! The head 
still hung suspended by its hinge, and 
there was the cavity from which I had 
seen it slowly make its way! 

Instinctively 1 glanced round at the 
idol—that other terror which had at 
first held me spell-bound. And there, 
coiled round the dark form of the idol, 
scarcely distinguishable from it, was the 
black snake! 

The combined horror almost unnerved 
me, and I struck at the reptile wildly 
with my stick. Blow after blow I 
rained upon it, smashing the hideous 
idol, and grinding the head of the snake 
to a pulp! 

At last I stopped, and wiped the per- 
spiration from my brow. 

‘** You’ve killed it, sir,’’ 
ler, simply. 


for 


said the but- 
If the creature had had a 
dozen lives the remark would have been 
equally true, for no doubt I had_ be- 
laboured it long after it was dead! 

Then we turned our attention to the 
dead man. 

The cause of his death was not far to 
seek. One arm was badly swollen, and 
on the back of his hand were two small 
punctures, where the snake had struck 
at him! 


Little remains to be told of this ad- 
venture. We measured and closely ex- 
amined the wall where the brass ser- 
pent was fixed, but could find nothing 
suspicious inside the room. 

Our measurements outside, however, 
brought us to the spot where stood the 
Sevres Vase, which I had mended 
earlier in that fateful evening. Lifting 
it from its pedestal, we discovered a 
small sliding panel opening on to a 
cavity at the back of the serpent. 

From this cavity the serpent could be 
moved, so as to bring it close over the 
head of the sleeper; and a spring re- 
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leased the head, so as to afford an out- 
let for the real snake. 


During that first evening in the Orient 
Manor, Seymour had shown me a draft 
of a will, which he said he intended to 
sign, leaving all his property to Alice. 
But it was nevér signed, nor do I be- 
lieve that he had any intention of doing 
so. It was all a part of his ruse to lull 


By 


NTO the soul flows music, and out of 
the mind it steals. It is a furnace 
of tempestuous heat, and a foun- 

tain of cool waters to the passions—a 
medicine for sick and tired minds, and 
a healer of deep wounds. Its spell is 
entrancing with the magnificence and 
wonder of its own sublime essence of 
grandeur, majesty and sprightly or re- 
poseful beauty, its voice and language 
are from the Elysian Heights, where all 
arts and sciences have dwelt, in perfec- 
tion, from everlasting. 

The tears of music are pure as snow- 
flakes, and its exhilarations are to the 
eyes a sparkle and radiance of crystal- 
line delight—it is full of wonders to the 
dreaming spirit and of thoughts deep 
as existence to the profound inclinations 
of mentality. 

There is music in the stars and the 
silence of night—it is borne on zephyrs 
through sylvan, summer glades— 
it floats, as a god-like dream, on mighty 
seas, and breathes through the material 
universe until it finds a receptive soul for 
its exquisite habitation. In the human 
brain it is given a tangible form of 
earthly music and, in letter is recorded 
for instrumental and vocal reproduction. 

It is more difficult to comprehend the 
precise meaning of musical 





sentences 


than that of grammatical sentences, or 
the thought portrayed upon canvas by 
the brush of an artist, for the expression 
of music is more subtle, and requires a 
keener edge and delicacy of the senses 
and intellect to define its exactness, and, 
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any suspicions I might have had. With 
me dead, as he had hoped, his way 
would have been clear to woo and win 
her himself. 

And Alice, looking over my shoulder 
as | write, has just whispered to me that 
she would rather have her ‘‘ Clarence ”’ 
than the wealth of a dozen Seymours! 
And—women are such queer creatures— 
1 really believe she means it! 





without a knowledge of the science, 
whether inherent or laboriously acquired, 
none is equipped for an understanding 
translation and artistic rendering of any 
composition. 

To students of the pure sciences, 
music may be a pleasurable diversion 
from mathematical exactness; to philo- 
sophers it is a source of intense, moody 
delight ; to poets it is a charm, and to 
musicians it is life. 

A musical composition depends for its 
properties, form, and exposition, firstly, 
upon the nature of its inspiration, and, 
secondly, upon the individuality of the 
genius in whom it has human birth. 
Hence all great music is higher than 
man, yet characteristic of its producer, 
and so, like all human elements, can be 
designated ‘* Perfect ”’ 
standpoint only. 

Though inspiration acts of its own im- 
pulse, there is a power in the mind of 
the musician to attract particular quali- 
ties or kinds of music into the soul, 
which, obviously, must be at the 
time when influx from the in- 
finite. ; 

Of the fine arts, music is probably the 
most appreciated but the least under- 
stood, the former being due to its powers 
of fascination, and the latter to its pene- 
tration of the poetry of thought. 

The appeal of music is to the most re- 
fined human feelings, beautifying their 
desires and enriching their endeavours, 
and, lastly, it is a dignity to the intellect 
and a grace to the heart. 


from a human 


there is 








VASES. 


By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


Author of ‘‘Watches,”’ etc. 


USKIN described a vase as ‘‘ a 

R thing which has two sides to 

be seen, two handles to be car- 
ried by, and a bottom to stand on, and 
a spout to be poured out of.”’ 

It seems hardly credible that such a 
prosaic article could have been made in 
so varied a number of shapes and forms, 
and ornamented in such an infinity of 
patterns. Vases have been made of 
stone, earth, clay, glass, bronze, terra- 
cotta, and precious metals. 

The ancient Assyrian, Persian, and 
Chaldean ware had an entire range of 
vases enamelled on gold, bronze, and 
silver, and they also made an attempt 
to organize a style of vase painting. 
When we reach the Greeks we come to 
the apotheosis of the art of making and 
decorating vases. Looking from a 
bird’s-eye view on the vases of antiquity, 
we find that up to the sixth and seventh 
centuries B.C. the vases can be classified 


in four distinct styles:—First, vases 


Ler 


SY 


Pheenician 
vases with brown and yellow animals. 
Third, vases ornamented by geometrical 
designs in reddish imitating 
metal. Fourth, the Dipylon ware, with 
geometrical designs 


human _ forms. Second, 


brown 


framing animals, 
religious and funeral scenes, etc. 


In the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Corinthian style predominated, the 
typical features of which were a pale 
yellow ground with black and 
figures, representing animals and 
mythological subjects. In the sixth 
century B.C. proper a number of vases 
had black figures on red, white, or yellow 
background. ‘The subjects depicted on 
them are mostly legendary, and of this 
class the Panathenaic the 
beautiful. 

Black figures fell out of fashion in the 
fifth century, and red figures on black 
ground appeared. Beautiful lekythos 
painted in artistic style flourished and 
died out towards the fourth century, 
then gilded and _ coloured vases, 
fashioned after the southern and Italian 
style, came into vogue. 

In early Christian times the most 
pathetic vases were those meant to hold 
the blood of the matryrs. 
been found in the 


brown 


are most 


These have 
Christian tombs in 


4. GJ. ZZ 


Sansorin, with vegetable ornaments and 


the 
glass, but 


catacombs; they sometimes of 
earthenware, 
and at times pieces of sponge and liga- 
ments stained with blood been 
found in They were hermetic- 
ally sealed, and looked upon with awe 
as relics by the faithful. 
Sepulchral (Fig. 1) 


are 
generally of 


have 
them. 


vases existed 
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plentifully in Roman times. They were 
used as cinerary urns, and were found 
containing the burnt bones of the dead. 
Some very small glass vases have also 
been found in the tombs. They were 
called ‘‘ lachrymatories,’’ from the idea 
that they were filled with the tears of the 
mourners, and to this class belong some 
small glass phials, which were genuine 
tear bottles, their form imitating the 
sacred drop of sorrow. 
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The shape of vases was infinitely 
varied, according to the purpose they 
were meant for. Amongst the most im- 
portant and well-known shapes ‘were 
the pithos, stamnos, amphora, cal- 
pis, oinoclive, lekythos, kylix, cauth- 
aros, cotyle, alabastron, aryballos, lebes, 
askos. Craters (Fig. Il.) were orna- 
mented very beautifully in Egyptian 
times, one of the favourite designs being 
the lotus leaf. Among others were the 
cyathus, which were cups or ladles (Fig. 
III.), used for transferring liquids from 
a larger to a smaller vessel; the lagona 
(Fig. 1V.), which was used for holding 
wine; fhe patera (Fig. V.), which were 
round, shallow vessels, much re- 
sembling our saucers, only somewhat 
deeper ; they were made in earthenware 
and metal, and were used for drinking 
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or pouring libations. The ancients 
also had vessels for cooling wine (Fig. 
VI.) or water, made with a double body, 
and a spout from the outer cavity. 
Snow or ice was put in the cooling 
space. 

To the Greeks their vases possessed 
a sacredness that in our more practical] 
times we can hardly fathom. The sub- 
jects depicted on them are mostly 
mythical, and represent their gods and 
heroes, which were the emblems of their 
faith. This explains the fact that be- 
sides the various vases used in the daily 
life of the Greeks as drinking vessels, 
decanters, reservoirs for oil, perfumes, 
wines, water, etc., they figured pro- 
minently in ceremonies of burial, for it 
is well known that the ancients had a 
special cult for the dead, and that they 
buried earthenware vases with the de- 
ceased, containing drink and food. Even 
in our Christian times a relic of this cus- 
tom remains, for in the Island of 
Cyprus, and other places also, there is 
a special offering of food made to the 
poor for forty days after a relative’s 
death. It is called *‘ Food for the 
dead,’’ and is a direct descendent of the 
old custom. 


The first vases were very simply 
decorated with incised lines, herring- 
bone pattern and criss-cross pattern. 


Gradually figures put in an appearance, 
roughly drawn and _ill-proportioned. 
The Mycenzan ware is the first to 
show a tendency to artistic beauty and 
originality of design; a very uncommon 
specimen is on view at the British 
Museum. It is a Kylix on a tall stem, 
and has a cuttle fish design, which was a 
favourite symbol with the goldsmiths of 
Mycene (Fig. VII.) These vases are 
of about the year 2,000 B.C. 

The Mycenzn culture is believed to 
have been swept away by the Dorian 
invasion, and its art gave place in 
course of time to the Ionian-Greek art, 
with its new style of geometrical pat- 
terns, of which the key pattern pre- 
dominates. The Greeks had many con- 
ventional geometrical line schemes, 
which in their origin held a special mean- 
ing on account of their being taken from 
natural objects—for instance, the zig- 
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zag line was in imitation of lightning, 
the disk came from the sun, the crescent 
from the moon. Gradually the pattern 
stood for the symbol, then the pattern 
was merely looked upon as a decoration, 
and the symbolical meaning was lost. 

Among the quaintest symbols to be 
met with on the decorative schemes of 
Greek vases are bulls, which represent 
the rivers. Probably the best reason 
for this symbolical association is to be 
found in the idea that the bull is an in- 
carnation of the productive power in 
nature, and in many countries the crops 
depend upon the natural irrigation of 
the rivers. 

At the end of the sixth century, on the 
Athenian vases, eyes are prominent fea- 
tures. They evidently were painted to 
represent some fundamental idea, but 
they are somewhat mysterious, for 
though a great many theories have been 
expounded to explain their presence, 
their true significance is so far unknown. 
The most credible, perhaps, among 
the theories is the one that assigns to 


them the virtue of charms against 


the evil eye, for are still to 
be found in Southern countries worn as 
amulets, or painted to this effect ; others 
say that these eyed-vases were origin- 
ally presents made by the bridegroom 
on seeing his bride unveiled, or, in other 
words, made visible to the naked eye. 

Among the most appropriate decora- 
tions can be mentioned the figures of 
groups of women going and 


eyes 


coming 
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from the springs, which figure chiefly 
on the specially-shaped vases called 
Hydrea (Fig. VIII.), which correspond 
to our water jugs. 

The rhybon or drinking vases form a 
family of their own. Their shape 
varied according to the animal’s head 
they were meant to represent, such as 
sphinxes, donkeys, oxen, goats, pigs, 
birds. Examples of all these exist in 
various collections (Fig. IX.). 

Even in a large book it would be 
practically impossible to describe fully 
all the different subjects to be seen 
painted on the ancient vases in the vari- 
ous collections of them that are on view 
in the museums of each country. Some 
of the rarest and most beautiful vases 
which have ever come to light are now 
to be seen in the four Vase Rooms in 
the British Museum. The black figure 


style is at its best seen in a vase where 
the Birth of Athena is represented, and 
the subject itself is most attractive. It 
refers symbolically to the fact that be- 
fore you cultivate land you must clear 
it, and on this vase the clearing axe is 


audi _ 
cq VIL 

seen used by Hephaestus in the act of 
cleaving the forehead of Zeus, and so 
giving birth to Athena, goddess of 
peaceful wisdom. According to Rus- 
kin, it signifies the thrilling power of 
heat in the heavens, rending the clouds, 
and giving birth to the blue air, but far 
more deeply it stands to represent the 
subduing of adverse fate by true labour, 
until out of the chasm, cleft by resolute 
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and industrious fortitude, springs the 
Spirit of Wisdom. 

The favourite subjects depicted on the 
Amphoras (500 B.C.) are those dealing 
with the myths of the Olympian deities, 
specially beautiful amongst them being 
the Judgment of Paris. ‘On these vases 

can be seen the feats of Hercules, the 
death of King Priam of Troy, the 
Gigantomachia or battle of the gods, 
and giants’ chariots races. 


Leg var 


The vases given as prizes in the 
Panathenaic festivals at Athens some- 
times had appropriate inscriptions, such 
as ‘“‘I am of the prizes of Athens.”’ 
These vases were filled with oil from the 
sacred olive trees, and prizes were esti- 
mated at so many amphoras of oil. 

Earlier still, grotesque or burlesque 
subjects are treated as decorations. Of 
these there are several to be seen in the 
collection of vases in the British 
Museum, particularly of the Temple of 
Cabiri; near Thebes. The Cabiri were 
sons of Hephaestus the fire god, and 
they are depicted in grotesque attitudes. 

The Pandora vases show 
of the life of Pandora. According to 
Hesiod, Pandora was the first woman, 
and she was created out of earth by 
Hephaestus, at the command of Zeus, 
to be a source of sorrow and suffering 


the scenes 


D. 
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to mankind. Miss Harrison, 
to this interesting personality, s 
* Pandora is he first woman, 
tiful mischief. She opens the forbidden 
box, and out comes every evil flesh is 
heir to—hope only remains.”’ 
On vases placed within the 
pictures of death-beds are seen, lyings 
in state, offerings at the tomb, scenes 
of lamentation; Charon with his boat, 
who, according to mythology, was the 


referring 
says that 
the beau- 


tombs, 


ferryman who rowed the 
the River of Death; 
etc., all of which are only too appro- 
priate. But there are other scenes de- 
picted on these sepulchral vases, not 
quite in keeping with the solemn feeling 
with which we are accustomed to sur- 
round death—scenes of toilet, and other 
frivolous incidents which we _ should 
hardly associate with a tomb. But then 
one must remember that the ‘* torhbs of 
the Romans and Greeks were places of 
gay resort upon the public way; the 
urns within them held a handful of 
ashes and a few pinches of dry dust; 
flowers were trained upon the walls, 
and in the miniature gardens were set 
up three couches and a table, for the 
feast of the anniversary of death.’’ This 
shows that the ancients took even death 
gaily. 


dead across 
scenes of farewell, 





THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM.’ 


A Play in One Acct. 
By L. BAMBERG. 


Characters 5. 


JOHN Harvanp (57) Of Harland and 

Lee, Engineers, U.S.A. 

EstHer Harvanpn (26) - His daughter. 

FRANK LEE (30) His partner's son. 

THomas Ketty (30) - - Gas-fitter. 

ANNETTE (20) Esther's French 
Maid. 


Asout 12 o’cLock NOON, 


SCENE: Mr. Har.anp’s SITTING ROOM 
IN THE ROYAL HOTEL, LONDON. THE 
ROOM IS FURNISHED IN USUAL DULL 
HOTEL FASHION. TABLE IN CENTRE. 
CHAIRS AROUND ROOM. CoucH L.C., 
DESK, OR SMALL TABLE R.C. AT BACK 
OF STAGE ARE LONG FRENCH WINDOWS 
OPENING ON TO TERRACE. Door L., To 
HALL. ON CHAIRS AND COUCH ARE 
SEVERAL HAT-BAGS, PORTMANTEAUX, ETC., 
STRAPPED UP AS FOR’ DEPARTURE. 
FROM THE CEILING MUST HANG AN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING, WITH AT LEAST 
FOUR MOVABLE BRANCHES. ANNETTE 
DISCOVERED, COMPLETING THE PACKING 
OF A LARGE TRUNK L.C. SHE PUTS IN 
VARIOUS DRESSES WHILE TALKING. 

ANNETTE: Tank Goodnes’, zis is ze las’ 
ofus . . . I tink it is ze stranges’ 
way of makin ze holiday I see in all 
my life . . . Mademoiselle Esther, 
she do nothin’ but go up an’ down in 
ze dulles’ . . . (puts ia dress) 
dirties . . « (6us.) nasties... . 
mos’ miserable . . . of streets, 

In a robe zat no one looks 

at . . . an’ a hat of ze other 

season but ze las’ . . .  nevaire, 
do I look after any of ze Americans 
but ze Irish ones . . . zey do 
me no cash (Tukes up last article, 
pink dress.) Pink!! (sniffs scornfully) 

An’ at her age too . . . (She 

stands up with dress in front of her.) 

Ma fois! But it is vat Mam’zelle call 

“real smart” . . . And Francois, 


TIME: 


he like mein pink . . . Howis it 
that I it shall get . . . (pauses) 
Ah! ze grand idea!! (Rolls dress up 
tightly, so as to crush it.) Zecrushes 
come out wiz ze steam. . . (Puts 
it into box, jumps on box to close it.) 

(EnteR ESTHER HARLAND, sHE 
IS DRESSED VERY PLAINLY AS FOR 
WALKING.) 

EstHer: Ah! Annette, have you finished 
packing ? 

ANNETTE: But yes. Mam’zelle . . . 
zis is ze las’ trunk . - (pause). 
If Mam/’zelle will me excuse . , . 
ze pink robe . . . has made itself 
one thousand crushes . . . it is 
that I know not what to do wiz her, 

(ESTHER seats HERSELF WEARILY 
ON coucH R.C., AND DRAWS OFF 
GLoves, As ANNETTE propuces 
DRESS.) 

See!!! Mademoiselle! 


. 


ESTHER: Yes, Annette, . . . what 
is wrong? 

ANNETTE: Ze robe . . . it is 
ruined . ze crushes!!! 


EstHerR: Soitis . . well,do what you 
like with it, if it is of any use to you. 
Annette (delightedly): Oh! Made- 
moiselle! . . so good youare . 

I nevaire expected it, nevaire!! So 
beautiful! . . . sopairfect!! .. 
but not for Mam’zelle . . Oh. , 
No .. . Is it that I can do anysing 
for Mam’zelle more ? 
EstHer: No thank you, Annette, . 
only take my things away. 
(ANNETTE HELPS TO REMOVE HAT 
AND COAT). : 
Where is my father . . Mr. Harland? 
ANNETTE: He has returned, not yet, 
Mam’zelle, and Mr. Lee, he ds also. 
EstHer: Thank you Annette, that will 
do . . , you had better leave an 
empty box for Mr. Harland (moves to 
desk R.) 
ANNETTE : 





But yes, mademoiselle 
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EstHer (sitting at desk): 

that nothing is left behind. 
ANNETTE: But certainly, mademoiselle, 
(aside, as she goes on.) Zere is not 
much pickins after me (Exit L.) 


And 





EstHER (taking a photo from desk): 
So! So, it’s all been no 
use, I'll never find you now, 


Tom, dear, newer . «. Fee 
lost you (She starts up) Oh 
it was cruel to part us! Cruel! 
(FROM OUTSIDE COMES THE SOUND 
OF WHISTLING). 
Oh, I can’t bear anyone just now! 
(She goes out through window at back). 
Enter Mr. JOHN HARLAND art 
poor L. HE Is A KEEN LOOKING 
AMERICAN, AND TALKS’ BRISKLY 
WITH A FAINT AMERICAN ACCENT. 
HE CARRIES SEVERAL PARCELS 
WHICH HE DEPOSITS CAREFULLY ON 
TABLE, THEN LOOKS ROUND. 

Mr. Hartanp: What in thunder has 
become of Esther ? (He stands 
with back turned to door). 

Enter FRANK LEE, Brisk y. 

Mr. HarRLtanp: Hullo Popsy? . . . 
(turns round) Oh! it’s you, Frank 
What's become of Essie? 

FHANK (advancing): I don’t know Sir, 
guess she’s still down Meath Street E. 
I saw her into a cab again this 
morning, pretty nearly every day, in 
fact would’nt let me go with 
her, worse luck. 

Mr. HARLAND (startled): Meath Street. 
what made her go there now eis 
I thought she had forgotten. (He 
walks up and down, hands in pockets). 
Meath Street!!! Gad! How the 
years roll back. 

FRANK (impatiently): But Esther, 
is she safe, . . . is it safe for 
her ? Tell me where it is, 
and I'll go right now. 

Mr. Harvanp (throwing himself into 
chair): No, no lad, she’s safe enough, 
the place isn’t as bad as that, 
and then there ain’t no flies on Essie 
either, you bet . . . but who'd 
have thought she’d remember after 
ten years. 

Frank: But | must know whether she's 
safe or not, sir? 

(A KNOCK AT DOOR). 
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see Mr. HaRLanpD: 


Come in! 
(Enter ANNETTE). 

ANNETTE: Pardon, Monsieur! But that 
I come for the keys of Mam’zelle. 

Mr. Hartanp: Keys 
(takes up bunch trom desk) 
these are the objects . 
your name? 

ANNETTE (with a curtsey): 
it pleases Monsieur. 

Mr. Harvann (impatiently): 


keys 
I suppose 
. what's 


Annette, if 


Annette 


then, has Miss Harland come 
in? 
ANNETTE: But yes, Monsieur, some 


little time,isitthatI shalltell . . ? 

Mr. Hartanp: No... no that’s 
all, get along with you 

AnneTTE: Thank you, Monsieur 
(Curtsey, ano EXIT.) 

Mr. Harcanp: Saucy baggage !! 

I guess French maids are like mos- 
quitoes, . . you never know 
when they’re going to sting you, 

but there! Bless you! Essie must be 
in the fashion, or they wouldn’t know 
she is a lady. I said I'd make 
a lady of her, and I have, haven't I, 
Frank ? 

Frank (/eartily): That indeed you have, 
sir; she is fit to be the queen of the 
land I'd like to make her my 
queen, anyhow, you can bet your life 
on that. 

Mr. HARLAND: Thank you, Frank. . 
There’s nothin’ I should like better 
than to see you two paired up. Essie’s 
a good girl but I don’t say 
she’s a lady, bred and born in the 
purple, mind you Me an’ 
her mother was workin’ folks, same as 
our parents before us . . . an’ 
now I’ve struck ile, as it were. 

I’m not a goin’ to purtend that I’ve a 


lot of tin-potted ancestors, an’ a 
baronial hall. No, siree, I’m a plain 
English factory-made article, but 


American finished with Yankee dol- 
lars, an’ I don’t forget it, but Essie, 
she’s different. I said I’d make her 
a lady, an’ I’ve done my level best. 

FRANK: I guess Essie didn’t need much 
making ‘ 

Mr. Hartanb: You see, lad, ten years 
back things was mighty different. I 
was over here on an 8-dollar a week 
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shift, and find my own lodging, at Fir- 
croft, the machine people. Essie was 
only a slip of a girl, and I couldn’t do 
much for her then. Altogether we 
were in pretty low water, | tell you 
then I struck on my engine. 
Well, I worked at it, made drawings 
of it, and we lived on half of nothing, 
as you might say, till I'd got enough 
to patent it, then I started in to get it 
taken up. Do you think I could get 
anyone to look at it, even? Not I. 
the engineers, they downed it, 
on principle, said it wasn’t new, an’ if 
it was, the old ones were better. Pro- 
moters ? . Not they, they 
wanted to know who I was, and who 
was going to back me. Then I cut 
the old country, and came over to 
America. Your people didn’t want to 
know where I came from. 
Didn’t care a snap. The question was 
what could I do? .. . 
Well, I landed up against your father 
with my plans. He was the first to 
stretch out a helping hand. . . He 
bucked me up, and brought me where 
I am to-day. 

FRANK: You forget the engine itself, 
Mr. Harland. 

Mr. Hartanp: No I don’t . . She 
was a good engine enough, but I be- 
lieve in giving thanks where thanks is 
due. Faith may move mountains, but 
I reckon promoters are made of 
sterner stuff, and there wasn’t enough 
faith floating around New York that 
yéar to put any money in my engine 
till someone had seen the wheels go 
round, and paid for that same, and 
that’s what Old Man Lee did for me, 
siree, an’ I don’t forget it, that’s why 
I’m proud to think you like my Essie. 

FRANK (standing up): Well Mr. Harland, 
you know my sentiments. Ancestors 
are very good, but brains are better, 
and our country has been made by 
brains, not ancestors. I’m American, 
right through, and a machine-made 
American at that. I don’t believe 
there’s anything that machines won’t 
do with brains behind them . . . 
and with Esther for wife and partner, 
I guess we’ll make the place hum, you 
bet . . . I’ve wanted her this five 
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years, anyhow. I’m off, right now, to 


Gad ber... emb... 
Mr. Hartanp: You have my good 
wishes, you know, Frank, . . keep 


on trying for as far as I know there’s 
no other to stop you. . . . (He 
holds out his hand). 
FRANK (quietly, and taking hand): 
Thank you, sir. (EXIT. L.) 
Mr. Harvanp (meditatively) : 
to stop 
gotten Tom Kelly 
I wonder ? 
talking about now. 
table.) 
(Enter ESTHER at winpow). 
ESTHER: Why, father, I did not know 
you had come in . Did you get 
what you wanted, dear? 
Mr. HaRLanp: You bet! . . . I’ve 
picked up some real bargains. 
EsTHER : I’m so glad, dear, you are just 
in time for Annette to pack them. . 
Mr. HARLAND: May be, but I guess 
there wouldn’t be much china left, 
time we reached the other side 
No, Essie, my girl, she doesn’t lay a 
finger on any more of my goods . 
I reckon I’m going to see this little 


No one 
She must have for- 

Iwonder . . 
well it ain’t worth 
(goes to 


lot through myself Look at 
this now. 

(Undoes parcel and discloses china 
figure). 


There! What do you think of that? 
Cost me two dollars fifty cents, and 
the girl You ought to have 
seen that girl, Essie. She had one 
of those petrified kind of smiles that 
have to be scraped off at night, I 
guess. She offered to pitch in a green 
china cat with pink eyes for another 
fifty cents but I warn’t on 
in that deal. I just fixed her with a 
look, and told her to trot me out some 
of her pink and white shepherds and 
shepherdesses . . . with some 
kind of a pan attached for putting 
things in Don’t believe in 
having things stand around idle. So 
I got these as well 

(Undoes other parcel). 

This part’ll do to put your screws in, 
pins, I mean What do you 
think of them, eh? 


EstHER (dubiously): They're 
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they’re real nice, dear, but isn’t this 
one just a little bit chippy ? 

Mr. Hartanp: Chippy? W’'al I 
guess you’d look a bit chippy in a 
lace rag .. . and a _ wreath 
of . . . cauliflowers, they look 
like, . . . besides look at her 
legs, . . . they’re almost 

EstHer (hastily): Yes, yes, dear you're 
quite right. . . . but I’m sure 
you must be tired . 

Mr. Harvanp (throwing himself into 
chair): Come to think, | am a bit 
tired . . . (lights cigar) walked 
close on twelve miles, not counting 
shop passages, ee 

EsTHER: Walked? . . . Why, 
whatever made you do that? 

Mr. HarRvLand: Quicker! my dear. 
Quicker! . . . This country is 
enough to make a smart man grow 
moss on his boots . . . Can't 
turn round two corners without there’s 
some blame policeman with his paw 
in the air a blockin’ up the traffic for 
quarter of an hour at a stretch 
I can’t stand it . . . Life isn’t 
long enough, besides, my dear, my 
breath is getting short, and | can’t 
say all I feel on the subject without 
hurting myself, see? . . 

(pauses to smoke.) 

Sure you've bought everything, Essie? 

ESTHER : Quite sure, dear. 

Mr. HARLAND: That’s right . . . I 
guess it’s as cheap a gamble as any I 
know. 

EsTHER: Gamble? Why, dear, what do 
you mean? 

Mr. HarLtanp: Well, my dear, when 
you buy a silk shirt, skirt 1 mean, do 
you know how much of it is silk, and 
how much jute or cotton? . . . Of 
course you don’t. You’re told it’s 
silk, and you pay for silk, and you 
hope it’s going to turn out silk, and 
it’s ten chances to one that you're dis- 
appointed; that’s gambling, I guess 

But there! Essie, my girl, 
don’t you mind me. Spend as much 
as you like . . . Buy all you 
want . . . Buy all you don’t 
want, if you like, that’s what we’re 
here for. I reckon that’s all this 
country is good for, to spend money 
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in. You can’t make it here, that’s a 
darned sure thing. I haven’t for- 
gotten Essie, ten years back we 
were as near Starvation Corner as it’s 
possible to go . . . And _ it’s 
those long, lean years that I want to 
make up to you for . . . But it 
was America that saved us, gave me 
a chance . . . Not’ England, 
with her darned red-tape, football and 
politics. We starved over here, 
Essie, my girl, and now I’ve come 
back, as I said I would, able to buy 
them all up But I’m glad to 
go back to the country where a man’s 
brain and work is given more credit 
than the number of his ancestors 

And, please God, we'll never 
come back. 

EsTHER (with a sharpcry): No 
no father, don’t, don’t say that 
Oh! How I wish we had never gone 
to America never got rich 

Mr. Harvanp (in surprise): Essie!!! 

EsTHER: Oh, yes, I know it sounds 
wicked and ungrateful . . But I 
can’t help it. Ten years back we 
were poor, wretchedly poor. Still we 
had enough to live on, and if I did 
not have French maids and silk 
dresses, I had what was better, 
youth and the man I loved, and who 
lovedme .. . 

Mr. Hartanp: You . . . mean 

Tom Kelly? 

EstHER (passionately): Yes . . Tom 
Kelly!! Oh, did you think I should 
forget? . . . You don’t know 
what it means to me to have to go 
back again, heart lonely, heart weary 

All these years I have 
watched and waited, living always in 
the hope of coming back to find Tom 
waiting for me, even as I have waited 
for him All these weeks I 
have been searching for him, trying 
to think that each day would give him 
to me : 

Mr. HarLanpb: But why didn’t he write? 

I told him he might - 

EstHer (reproacifully): How could he, 
when we were unable to give him any 
settled address? And my 
letters to him were lost; they must 
have been. 
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Mr. Harvanp (puffing smoke): Humph!! 

EsTHER: They told me to-day in Meath 
Street he’d been gone ever so long 
ago, that’s all I can know. 

Mr. HarRLanp: You should not have 
gone there alone, Essie. I or Frank 
would ‘ 

EstueR: Oh! Frank!!! He would only 
have been calculating the speed of the 
horse . . Besides, why shouldn’t 
I go alone? I lived in it long enough. 

Mr. HARLAND: Yes, dear, but things 
are different with you now. 

ESTHER (resentfully) : There is no differ- 
ence inme. I love Tom just the same 
as when we parted perhaps 
more, for I was only a girl then ° 

Mr. HARLAND: Are you sure itis nota 
girl’s ideal that you are in love 
with . . . try and imagine what 
Tom Kelly will be like, Esther ‘ 

EstTHer : You cannot shake my faith in 
him, Father. 

Mr. Harcanp: | don* wish to, Essie, 
but you see dear I went also, over the 
old ground saw all the old 
faces, those that were left, not many 
either, but no one recognised me, no 
one remembered me, . . ten 
years, Essie, makes adifference,1 guess. 
Time’s Pendulum swings on; it has 
swung us forward . . . what if 
it swung Tom Kelly back ? 

EstHER: No, no that were impossible ! 

look how good and strong he 
was, and true . . . and clever! 

Why you know how he always 
wanted to get away from the gas- 
fitter’s bench and become = an 
electrician, don’t you re- 
member, he put us up a bell in Meath 
Street, and . : 

Mr. Hartanp: Yes, my dear, and it only 
rang twice . I guess I remember 
what a fuss he made because | told 
him not to learn miore than one trade 
at a time . % 

EstHer (dreamily) : He is my ideal 
man . . . all my life I shall 
treasure his memory 

Mr. Harcanp: Wa’al, my dear, you know 
best, | daresay, . . . but I don’t 
think you’re actin’ wisely ‘ 
Tom Kelly, as I remember him, was 
the kind of man that would pop up 


three, all of a sudden, and slip back 
four twice runnin’. He had a sort of 
idea that work was bad for his consti- 
tution. 

EstHer: You never did him justice, 
Father. 


Mr. Harcanp : Wa’al, my dear, I never 


did believe in expanding too much 
steam on an engine that won’t work, 
an’ I reckon mere sentiment is not the 
best working engine, by the long 
run. . .. still | want to see you 
happy, an’ I’d like to see you married 
too. 

EstHER (coming to back of chair) : Father, 
you have always been so good to me, 
I do wish | could please you by marry- 
ing some-one else but you 
know, dear, I shall never forget Tom, 
never ! 


Mr. Harvanp: It’sa pity . . great 
pity, . . . I don’t allow but what 


I'd have liked to see you Mrs. Frank 
Lee. He’s just gone on you, is Frank 
: and a real smart man too. 

EstHER (drawing away): Oh! Frank !! 
Lee !! you are always worry- 
ing me about Frank Lee, and it isn’t a 
bit of use, for even if it was not Tom, 
I want to marry a man, a real man, 
not a dressed up machine for calculat- 
ing steam velocities. . . . Ask 
Frank a question, and he answers you 
in so many pounds pressure per square 
inch. 

Mr. Harcanp: Well, that’s a darned 
useful thing to know too. There are 
times, Essie, when it is better to know 
how to mend a motor car than to spout 
Bill Thompson’s epical lyrics, or act 
lyrical epics and such rubbish, and as 
for being dressed up, I never could see 
why a man should’nt be neat and 
clean even when he is at work; you 
just ought to see Frank in the engine 
SOOM, . « « 

Ester : ‘Oh, of course, from a man’s 
point of view, I daresay Frank is per- 
fection itself . . I admit he makes 
a very good brother, . . . but 
with a girl, it is different . . every 
girl has her ideal man . . . and 
she wants to see that ideal personified 
in her lover, don’t you see, dear. 
Now Tom represents all the poetry of 
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love to me, and wherever he is, I feel 
certain that he is doing his best to 
elevate the people around him. 
making life one grand sweet song. 

Mr. Har.anp (half aside) : Of his own 
praise, if | remember him rightly 
(To E.) But, Essie, you are not making 
allowances for Time . . ._ think 
how he may have changed. 

EstHerR: Oh no,!I thinknot . . Tom, 
I know, is tall and upright 

Mr. Harvanp: So is Frank! 

EstHER (usheeding): Fair, with blue 
eyes . : 

Mr. Harctanp: Not Tom Kelly, Essie 

° ‘ Tom had black eyes, 
(especially on Saturday night) 

. it’s Frank has blue eyes 
not Tom . . « 

EsTHER (startled) : No, no, Father, surely 
l ought to know. It’sthemanllove. . 

Mr, Hartanp: May be!! but that’s not 
Tom Kelly with blue eyes 

EstHeER: I’msure . . . but 
even then it doesn’t matter 
it's Tom . . . I love 

Mr. Harvanp (aside): If Fr ank “only 
takes a firm hold on her, he'll pull 
through. 

(Enter FRANK LEE art Door L.) 

FRANK (in glad surprise): Why Essie, 
there you are, I've been looking all 
over the place for you ? 

Estuer (indifferently) : On! have you? 
coma You might have guessed | 
should be with Father . . . Did 
you want me for anything very im- 
portant . . .? 

FRANK (stammering a little): Ohno 
that is I wanted to tell you 

1 should have liked 
You ought to have been down town 
with me this morning . . . Saw 
something real smart . . . want 
to take a copy along back with me 

EstHer : Oh? What was it? 
A picture? 

Frank: No, no something 
clever . . a patent reversible 
expansion turbine, working at a 
pressure of . 

EstHerR (emphatic, turning to Mr. H.) 
There!!! 

(Mr. H. motions him to be quiet, but 
Frank, though puzzled, takes no notice) 
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FRANK: Yes Esther, a hundred pounds 
pressure per square inch. What do 
you think of that ? 

EstuHerR (hardly, as she crosses room) 
I think, it is a great pity you 
can’t marry a steam engine. 

(EXIT) 

FRANK (in surprise): Now what in 
thunder have I| said wrong, now? ‘ 

Mr. Har.anp (rising and patting him on 
Shoulder): Too much expansion of 
steam, my boy, she’s opened 
one of the safety valves, that's all 
you take an old man’s advice, drop 
pressure and take up a little poetry 
for a change. 

FRANK: Poetry? . . . Why, I don’t 
know a line, except that about Mary, 
I think it is, and a non-reversible lamb 

‘ or something like that . . 

Mr. HARLAND: More do I, lad, and I’ve 
got along very well so far . but 
girls are different somehow 
They’re as chock full of sentiment as 
a boiler is of steam. 

FRANK: I guess I’d do anything to win 
Esther, but somehow she seems more 
against me here than at home. 

Mr. Hartann (smokes furiously, then 
points to chair near): Come and sit 
down Frank (Frank walks 
slowly over to chair and seats himself 
gloomily). 

See here, Sonny, I'll give you the con- 
struction of it the ground plans, 
so to speak (crosses his legs 
and speaks between puffs of smoke). 
I said to-day there was nothin’ to stop 
you. . . well I made a little 
mistake in my calculations ‘ 
(Frank is about to speak). Now 
you hold on a minute. Essie’s 
a good girl, takes after her mother 

but she’s like an ungreased 
piston-rod . . . apt to jam at 
times. Now as I was tellin’ you be- 
fore, ten years ago she was a slip of 
a girl with more heart than sense, 
and she sort o’ chummed up with a 
young fellow, working man, like my- 
self . . . about her own age, 
and as things were then, her own sta- 
tiem . « 

FRANK: Another man . 
derI . 


no won- 
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Mr. HARLAND: Now, now, don’t get 
your bearings heated . . . girls 
will be fools . . . girls, I mean, 
you know the sort of thing . . . 
seventeen, first love, true till death, 
and all the rest of it. I have never 
thought about it j never 
thought much of it at the time, but 
there, women always think more of a 
thing out of reach than they will of a 
good thing just within their grasp, 
and though ten years has flowed by 
since, Essie has got it into her head 
that he is waiting for her somewhere, 
eand she’s idealised him, and painted 
him up but, mind you this 
Frank, (he leans forward) she’s en- 
dowing him with all the points she 
likes best in you, and that’s a good 
sign. (/eans back) 

Frank (leaniny forward with locked 
hands): What was the man’s name ? 

Mr. HarRLanp: Kelly, Tom Kelly. 

Devil knows where he is, or what he 
is by this time He’s disap- 
peared, and can’t be found 

and between you and me, I hope he 
won't either; the longer he turns up 
missing, the better I shall like it. 

Frank: I don’t say that . .. I 
want Essie to be happy, even if I 

Mr. HarLAnp: Good sentiment, my boy, 
but mighty bad business. There never 
was much good in Tom Kelly, he isn’t 
your rival, but what Essie thinks he is 

(He stands up over Frank) 
A sheer sentimental fancy. And if 
you can’t drive a sentimental fancy 
out of a girl’s head, you’re not as 
smart as you ought to be. I guess 
women are like cats, you can’t reason 
with ’em; you’ve got to follow them 
under the chair, and see that the other 
fellow doesn’t chip in by makin’ a bee 
line . . . everything is on your 
side, ten years’ friendship. You're 
on the spot, and as much in love as 
any young ass I ever saw, and I’ve 
known some specimens. Which do 
you think is going to win in the long 
run? A silly dream of a ten-year-ago 
love affair, or you? (He puts a hand 
on Frank’s shoulder.) You take my 
advice, lad, take no notice of Tom 
Kelly, but load up with a cargo of 
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poetry, and go ahead till after the 
honeymoon guess by that 
time she’ll be the first to suggest you 
takin’ up money-makin’ as a sort 0’ 
hobby Buck up, my boy, 
take a firm hold on your courage, and 
make an end of it. (Turns to table.) 
Now | reckon I'll go and pack 
up some of these goods (takes up vase) 
I call that dirt cheap at the 
price . . . [EXIT, wuistLinc] 

Frank: Take a firm hold 
that's good advice. 

Enter ESTHER at BAcK, SHE 
CROSSES ROOM. 

Estuer: Still here, Frank? Where is 
father? 

FRANK (rising) : 
I believe. 

EstHer: Dear old Dad . . . That 
awful stuff, (Crosses to desk) 

Frank (atrifle awkwardly): Say Esther, 
I'm real sorry I annoyed you with that 
engine, Just now, 

EstHER (puzzled) Engine ? ce 
(remembers) Oh! Tht? ou = 
that’s all right, Frank. I guess I 
shouldn’t have noticed it at any other 
G66 « « « COs... s'R Wie 
something father said . . . and 
the poor engine got the blame 
I reckon we’re too old friends to think 
about such trifles. 

FRANK (moodily): Old friends . . . 
yes, that’s just it, perhaps if we wer’nt 
. . . such friends s 

EstHER: We should be enemies, is that 
what you mean? 

FRANK (earnestly) : 
know what I mean 
what I want, dear 

EsTHER: My dear Frank, if you are go- 
ing to propose again please put it off 
till after lunch or, better still, 
don’t do it at all it’s quite 
hopeless. 

FRANK: You mean that, Esther? 

EstTHER: Yes, I do, Frank, we’re not 
suited to one another, we have nothing 
in common we should be 
miserable 

Frank: I know I’m not much of a read- 
ing chap, not poetry anyhow, but, 
Essie dear, I’ve a whole heap of books 


Gone to pack his china 


No, no, Essie, you 
You know 
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somewhere, and I’ll work real hard at 
them, if you re 

EstHer: Oh, it’s not only the poetry. 
I. . . can’t expect you to under- 
stand a woman’s feelings 

FRANK (quietly) why not ? 

EsTHER: Why? . . . Oh I don’t 
know . . . perhaps because you 
look upon a woman as only a machine. 

Frank: Well, I guess you’re a mighty 
delicate one then, and calculated to 
go out of order quicker than most. 

Estuer: There! You are laughing at 
me now. 

Frank: No I’m not, Essie. Engines 
may not be so poetical as some of the 
things the writing chaps go on about, 
such as lambs, and woolly herds, and 
all that, but I allow they have a better 
moral effect, anyhow. 

EstHer (interested): Why, what do you 
mean ? 

FRANK: Why, look at the differenve in 
the men who have to deal with the 
machines and those who tend the 
animals . . . Take even your 
motor-man. Just compare his face, 
steady yet alert, with quick brain 
alive to overcome all difficulties. Now 
just think of him beside an ordinary 
driver, thick, beery-looking eyes 

think? I doubt if he can do 
it, a dulled brain, slow to move, 
slower to think What is he 
but an animal 

EsTHER: Yes, and the other is a 
machine, taking life mechanically, 
thinking always of wheels, screws, 
and bolts. Oh, I think I hate your 
human machine . . . there are 
extremes in both cases . . . and 
I. . . I am tired of machines. 

FRANK: I won’t say another word to you 
about them, Essie, if you don’t care 
for them but somehow I 
always thought you a different kind of 
girl from most the girl a 
man could call upon as a comrade, a 
friend, and a chum I don’t 
want the girl I’ve got to keep on sup- 
plying with sugar-plums, whether in 
words or out of abox . . . Ican 
pick up scores of them 
That’s why I have always turned to 
you with my engines, because I felt 





so sure that you would understand. 
You see, dear, all my life has 
been spent with these engines ; they’ve 
had to take the place of all home ties, 
and I’ve had no friends but them to 
turn to, until you came. I’ve drawn 
them, planned them, and made them, 
till at last I’ve come to think they have 
helped to make me .. . Essie, 
don’t think I am putting the engine 
before you I love you better 
than anything in this God’s world, 
and I’d smash them, trample on them 
if by that I could win you 
Essie, won’t you try and like me just 
a little? (pause.) 

EsTHER: It’s impossible! Please 
don’t think hardly of me, Frank . . 
let us be friends always 

FRANK: I don’t care a percussion snap 
about your friendship . . I want 
your love 

EsTHER: I’m sorry, Frank . . . I 
don’t deserve that you should think 
so well of me try and put me 
out of your life It would not 
be fair to marry you without loving 
you, and I should hate you after a 
little if you made me marry you 
Oh, why won’t you let things be as 
they are I hate to be “watched 
and followed . . . 

FRANK (stiffly): I'm sorry, Esther, if | 
have made myself obnoxious 
I shall know better in future. 

(EXIT) 

ESTHER : Now, isn’t that just like a man? 
‘ Sometimes I wish I could .. 
and yet it’s impossible. I shall always 
wait for Tom always ; 
(She sits at tablewith photo. A knock 
heard. 1 Pushing away photo and 
taking up pen.) Come in. 

EnTeR ANNA. 

Anna: If you please, Miss, the man- 
ager’s compliments, but would you 
mind the plumber looking at the fit- 
tings now? 

EsTHER: Oh certainly, Anna! He can 
come in now. He won't interfere 
with me in the least ‘ 

ANNA: Thank you Miss (speaking 
off, at door) you are to come in 
now 
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Enter THOMAS KELLY. He ts 
A TYPICAL WORKMAN, DIRTY CLOTHES 
AND BOOTS . . . BAGOF TOOLS 
IS SLUNG OVER HIS SHOULDER. 
HE SLOUCHES IN, TAKES OFF HIS 
CAP AND SPEAKS ROUGHLY. 

Tom: Shan’t keep you long, miss . . 
t’aint much of ajob . . . 

(EXIT ANNA. HE puts HIS BAG 
DOWN.) 

EsTHER: Very well, you must tell me 
iflamintheway. . . 

Tom (unstrapping bag): Lor’ bless ye 
Miss, you won’t be in the way . ° 
(she looks up sharply) leastways, if you 
wouldn’t mind me movin’ that there 
table up a bit. (ESTHER starts and 
clutches at table). l'’ve got the steps 
outside . (ESTHER makes a step 
forward, then stands back. watching 
Tom who is looking up at bracket.) 
Yus! I'll ’ave to’ave them steps ‘ 
Hexcuse me, Miss . (pushes table 
further down stage, nearer footlights) 
That’lldo . (goes out at door 
L., whistling softly). 

(ESTHER starts forward a little and 
speaks hoarsely.) 

EstHER: Who is it? . 
meof .. . 

TOM RE-ENTERS, AND CROSSES STAGE 
WITH STEPS WHICH HE PUTS _ IN 
BACKGROUND UNDER BRACKET. 
HE HALF MOUNTS AND FEELS IN 
POCKET. 

Tom (feeling in another pocket): Blowed 
if | ain’t forgot my nippers ‘ ‘ 
(gets down and searches vainly in bag, 
still whistling softly). 

Estuer: Am I going mad? . . . Is 
_ | ieee 

Tom (getting up): Must ‘ave left ’em 
downstairs Shan’t keep you 
long, Miss. (Exir.) 

EstHerR: It can’t be It's some 
awful mistake . . . It must not 
Be « «)« SOC te .. « Fam 
(she snatches up photo) Oh, God, 
let it be a dream It is not 
my lover .. . 


. He reminds 


Re-ENTER TOM, HE CROSSES STAGE, 
AND MOUNTS STEPS—ESTHER 
WATCHES HIM, COMPARING HIM 


WITH PHOTO. He UNSCREWS 
BRACKET, THEN STOPS AND LOOKS 
ROUND, 


Tom: Won’erful what a lot of them ’ere 
brackets go wrong . . a rare job 
they be, too . . 

EsTHER (in muffled tones): Yes? 

Tom (holding up screw part): Yus, but 
they make a room look classy, you 
know . . . This one is a bit of 
all right isn’t it? (gets down with 
bracket). 

EstHER (with an effort): You like the 
room ? 

Tom: Yus, it’s all right, but I don’t 
want to live in it, not ’arf. 

EsTHER: No? Why not? 

Tom (beginning to file bracket): T’aint 
*omely enough . S'pose it’s 
what yer get used to, you know . . 
too bloomin’ tidy . . beggin’ yer 
pardin® Miss . . . (puts down 
bracket and goes up steps.) My old 
woman would ’ave the clothes lines a 
bungin’ up the place . . . . she 
would (unscrews another bracket). 

ESTHER: So you. . . are 
married ? , 

Tom: Yus, this nine 


years come 


Chris’mas I don’t look it, 
dol? . My old woman . 


she says to me sometimes (comes 
down steps) “the wust day's work | 
ever did, was to marry you, Tom 
Kelly”. but that’s only ‘er 
little way. 

EstHer (under her breath): Tom Kelly 

Tom: Yus, that’s my name, gasfitter, 
paperhanger, whitewasher, most any. 
thing I can turn my ’and to 
when it suits me 
of bracket). Bit out o’ my _ line, 
though this is t’other 
man was out on a job . 
so they sends for me I'll ’ave 
to go back to the shop with this 

EstHErR: Do you make a good living ? 

Tom: Well, I won’t go as fur as that, 
miss, we all ’ave our hups an’ downs 

but lor’ love ye, as long as I 

gets my drop of beer an’ a pipe . 
Idon’t mind . . . 

EstHErR: And you're happy? 

Tom (filing another bracket): Oh, it’s a 
bit off sometimes 


(twists Screw 


. . hope this 


noise don’t stop yer, Miss ? 
EsTHER: No, no, go on 
happy you say? 


- « you're 
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Tom (mounting steps and trying to fit in 
a bracket): Well, the Missis, she nags a 
bit at times, but they all like to ’ave 
their little bit of say any of the 
others would ’ave been the same . 

ESTHER: The others? 

Tom: Yus, ’eaps of girls was fale gone 
on me . . . Ye mightn’t believe 
it . . . there was one girl 
reg’lar chump . . wot put this 
bracket up, I know . (takes down 
fourth part). 

ESTHER : Her name? 

Tom: Now let’s see (scrat. hes his head), 
can’t think of her fust name, but we 
used to call her Pa, Mad Jack 
she was fair gone on me’. . but 
I likes a bit of spirit, Ido . . .an’ 
so she up an’ went to Orstralia, she 
did . . (comes down steps). There! 
it’s all to pieces now . . . ‘opel 
ain’t disturbed yer, miss 

EsTHER: Oh . . . No 

Tom: I'll ’ave to get back to the shop 
now, an’ p’raps the other man ’Il come 
along to-morrow. (puts tools in bag). 

EsTHER: Can’t you finish it? 

Tom: T’aint in my line . . . used 
to do a bit of wirin’ when I was young 

but ye soon forgets, ye know 

EsTHER: I see Well, I may want 
some work done later on 
Will you let me have your address ? 

Tom (looking up from strapping bag): 
Course I will Miss, an’ thank ye 
kindly . . . . “Thomas Kelly, 
15, Paradise Street, E.,"" (she writes) 
(aside) 1 always did ‘ave a way with 
the wimmen . . 

Estuer: Thank you 
she remains at table). 

Tom (throwing bag over shoulder): Good 
day to ye, Miss. 

Estuer: Good day .. .« 

TOM HESITATES, GIVES A COUGH BUT 
ESTHER remains sILeNtT. HE 
SHAKES HIS HEAD IN DISGUST, THEN 
GOES OUT. 

EstHER (starting up): So . . . that 
is the man I| have wasted the best 
years of my life for the man 
I've loved and waited for (she covers 
her face with her hands) Oh, fool! fool! 
that I've been . . . I set up a 


(he gets up, 
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false idol and worshipped it 

(she turns back to table aad picks up 
photo) . . . . Poor Tom Kelly, 
ten yearsago we were together 

now . . . Oh, Tom, Tom! (she 
tears up photo, then falls in chair, lays 
her head on her arm and sobs bitte rly). 


(Enter Mr. HARLAND.) 


Mr. H.: There, that job is finished 


(sees Esther.) Why, Essie, my dear, 
what is it ? (goes over to her, she clings 
to him in silence.) Come, my dear, 
tell your old father what’s wrong 

EstHER (speaking through her tears and 
trying to speak lightly but in vain): 
It’s nothing, dear I've been 
thinking that’s all . . (sobs). 

Mr. H.: Nonsense! (tenderly) Essie, 
my dear, tell me. 

EsTHER: A man passed .. 
you just now downstairs? . . 

Mr. H.: Yes . . . a workman 
what did he . . 

EstHeR: It was Tom . . Kelly . . 
(Mr. H. starts back.) 

Mr. H.: Never! (sire nods) Great 
Heavens What did he want? 

EstHer: Nothing . . hecame to do that 
(pointing to brackets). 

Mr. H.: What did you do? 

EstHeR: Nothing! He never recog- 
nised me .. . Never remem- 
bered me . 

Mr. H.: What are you going to do? 

Estuer: Again, nothing! . . what 
can I do? I’ve been blind, and now 
my eyes are opened Father, 
you were right, Time’s pendulum has 
swung us forward . . ._ while 
‘Tom . 

Mr. H.: It seems impossible 
Are you sure, Essie? It may be a 
mistake 

EstHer : I am quite sure now, father. 

Mr. Harvtanp: I suppose you don’t 
know where he has gone to now ? 
(ESTHER gives him up paper, he 
reads,) 15, Paradise Street. 

EstHer (laughing hysterically): Paradise 
Street . . . The place I have 
longed for ‘ > » Ge 1 aa 
shamed (she cries). 

Mr. Hartanp: There, there, child, 
don't grieve so for him . . 

EstHEr (raising her head, angrily): For 
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him? . . Tom Kelly? Do you 
think it is that . . . that 
clod Icry for? . . . It is for my 
own folly When I think of 
the years I have waited on a man that 
never existed, save in my own 
imagination a myth, a dream 
vet Oh, it is intolerable . 
And for that I have despised and re- 
jected the love of a good man 

Mr. Harvand (aside): Frank! (to E.) 
I wish I had been here, dear, to spare 
you ° 

EstHer (getting up and walking im- 
patiently up and down): | don’t 
I’m glad I deserve to suffer 
for my headstrong idiocy . . Fool, 
fool to think of the difference. I have 
loved and worshipped him, thinking 
of him as Tom, while all the time 
(She buries her face in her hands). 

Mr. Harvanp: Look here, Essie dear, 
don’t think any more about it; it’s all 
been a mistake. Come dear, you 
leave it to me. I'll look Tom Kelly 
up, give him some money to start in 
business with, give him the same 
chance that Dick Lee gave me ten 
years ago. 

EstHer (catching at his arm): You 
won’t tell him, father, that I 

Mr. Hartann (patting her hand): You 
leave ittome,mydear . . . now 
you dry your eyes, Essie, or you'll 
have Frank in, and 

EstHer (hastily): Oh, Frank 
Lf «i « ‘Eowonlé dee tim ‘ 

Mr. Hartanp: Well, well, my dear, 
we’ll get rid of him then. 

EsTHER: Yes, yes, get rid of him 
but don’t send him away . . . I 
mean. 

Mr. Harvann (patting her head and 
beaming with delight): Yes, yes, | know, 
Essie, now you perk yourself up a 
bit, and I’ll give Master Frank some- 
thing that will keep him out of my 
way for some time to come. 

(HE GOES TO WINDOW AT BACK, WHILE 

ESTHER sits aT TABLE, HER 

BACK TURNED TO WINDOW. Mr. 

HARLAND Beckons orr, FRANK 
APPEARS AT WINDOW). 

Mr. Harvanp (aside to F.): She's 

exhausted all the steam, try again. . 
(GOES OUT AT WINDOW.) 
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FRANK HAs A BOOK IN HIS HAND, 
HE ADVANCES SLOWLY, ESTHER 
TURNS ROUND AND STARTS. 

EstHEeR: Oh... I . . I thought 
father was here that is 

FRANK (coldly): He was here a minute 
ago I believe. I shan’t keep you a 
minute I’ve just come to re- 
turn you this book. 

EstHeER (taking book): Why it’s my 
Walt Whitman. 

FRANK: Yes, I hope you have not missed 

it . . It’s all right, some of it is aw- 
fully sensible for a poet. 

EstHER (gently): You might have kept 
it, Frank. 

FRANK: Oh no, it doesn’t matter, thank 
you. . . I very nearly packed it 
in with mine, as it is. 

EsTHER : Well, I guess our books mostly 
do get mixed . . I think Frank 

I shall be glad to leave Eng- 
land, after all What time do 
wé reach Paris? 

FRANK: Paris? . Letmesee.. 
by leaving this evening, I should say 
you will get there by to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

EstHER (startled): . . . You 
but you are coming with us? 

FRANK (carelessly): 1? . 


No, | think 


not . . . I’m going straight back 
to New York. 


EstHER (blankly): New York ? 

FRANK: Yes, there is some business to 
look after. 

ESTHER : About the engine? 

FRANK (lightly): More or less, yes. 

EstHER (in a low voice): Doesn't it seem 
a pity, not to go back all together . . 
I’m sure father 

FRANK: No . 
better go to-day 
better for you, too, I think. 

EsTHER (trying to speak lightly) : Oh, it 
doesn’t make any difference to me . 
that is ‘ 

FRANK (quietly): No, | thought not, . . 
well, I’m just off to finish packing, . . 
so it’s good-bye now (pause). 
You'll wish me bon voyage, surely 
Esther ? 

EstHER (a little unsteadily): Oh! Yes, 
a, ee indeed 
I do. 


i thisk 1 hed 
It will be 
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FRANK: That’s all right, then 
Well, good-bye, and a pleasant trip. 
EstHER (half inaudibly) : Good-bye. 
FRANK CROSSES TO DOOR, LOOKS 
BACK, HESITATES, THEN RETURNS. 
FRANK: Esther, you don’t really want 
me to go, do you? 
EsTHER (in a low tone): Not if you wish 
to stop, Frank. 
FRANK Is ABOUT TO EMBRACE HER, 
BUT SHE RECOILS, HE STEPS BACK. 
EsTHER: No . no, listen. To-day I 
was rude to you I want to 
say this I was wrong .. . 
My opinions are not always right ones 
I have been making a great 
mistake caring only for my- 
self. - and... and a 
myth, that never really existed 
FRANK : You mean Tom Kelly? 
EstHER (starting up): You knew ? 
FRANK: Yes, all the time. Your father 
told me a little. 
Estusrn: Yes ... but .. not 
that I have seen him . . here. 
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FRANK: Here when? . 
EstTHerR: A little time back . . . and 
oh . . . it’s all been a 
mistake. 

FRANK: Poor little woman! . . Why 
give another thought to the past, 
Essie? Let it go, dear; let the dead 
past bury its dead. Take up the liv- 
ing present, and let’s start fair. It 
will never make any difference to me. 
(She stands with head turned away). 
(A pause). 

Esther! Have you nothing to say to 
me? 

(She half turns towards him.) 

Estuer (shyly): Frank . . . “If 
thy servant still findeth favour in the 
king’s eyes and the king so 
wills ”’ 

FRANK (taking her in his arms): Essie, 
my darling! ! 

Mr. HARLAND appears AT WINDOW. 
Hk WAVES HIS HAT TRIUMPHANTLY AS 


CURTAIN FALLS. 





Praise of Her. 


By Tuomas Mou tt. 


Her heart is wild 
spring, 


and lovely as the 


When dawn’s young crooning breezes 
lift the mist of green-gold day ; 
Her laughter fills the orchards with 

young apple-blossom spray, 


And she is whiter 


blossoming. 


than the whitest 


Moon-daisies on the moors are not so 
wistful as her eyes; 

And when, the wild bees bring their 
beauty to the heart of her, 

And leave their sweetness in her dreams, 
her humblest worshipper 

Has glimpsed the loveliness that never 


dies. 
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FINLAND AND THE FINNS. 


By L. ALLSHORN. 


HE form in which Miss Travers 
‘i has embodied her observations 
on Finland is admirably 
suited for a chatty and_ dis- 
cursive diary of travel. But for a work 
of a more serious character, a study of 
the institutions, culture and mentality of 
a people, the medium of letters has one 
considerable defect.. It lacks cohesion 
and order: each subject is dealt with, 
not in one chapter, but in several letters 
scattered throughout the book. The re- 
sult is that the reading of it leaves us 
with impressions that are rather con- 
fused, and if we wish to know all that the 
author has to tell on, for instance, the 
educational system of Finland, we must 
refresh our memory by consulting the 
index and referring to some eight or 
nine disconnected passages in a volume 
of nearly four-hundred pages. 

On the other hand, the method has its 
advantages. Such a collection of letters 
may tempt the casual reader—andJ are 
we not all casual readers under this 
tyranny of the sun?—to acquire an 
amount of solid information which he 


would refuse if offered up in the more 
sober guise of a book in which each sub- 
ject is treated in a separate chapter. It 
enables the author, moreover, to intro- 
duce an intimately personal note and an 
amount of humour which give to her 
narrative a peculiar charm. She is a 
poet, and though in her preface she ex- 
presses her diffidence as to the ability of 
a ‘ verse-maker’ to undertake a prose 
book of travel, the reader, and Finland 
too, have good reason to be thankful that 
she is a poet. For Finland is a country 
which, described by a prosaic pen, would 
leave one cold and unenthusiastic. There 
is none of the pervading romance of the 
countries of the South: her people are 
apparently unemotional and phlegmatic : 
she has figured but little in history, and 
we can search in vain throughout her 
towns for the shrines of heroes that we 
know: there is nothing about her that is 
obviously picturesque. It needs a poet 
to appreciate the genius of such a land, 
and to awaken our sympathy and interest 
in this little nation. 

Finland is the Mecca of Feminists, the 
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model country of the suffragist. Here 
the sexes are really on a footing of 
equality. Women have the vote ; women 
sit in Parliament; women may be bank- 
managers, politicians, doctors, lawyers, 
anything but priests, soldiers and 
judges: and they retain their professi ns 
even when they have married and have 
one or two children. ‘‘ Our movernent 
has changed things very much,”’ says a 
Finnish woman to the author, ‘‘ and the 
man who works and the woman who 
works are beginning to understand each 
other as never before. The old feeling of 
mutual dread and excitement is giving 
way to good-fellowship, and we are 
learning what brotherhood may truly 
mean. The future belongs not to lovers, 
but comrades. Give us women our chance 
of work and freedom, don’t either des- 
pise or glorify us—don’t even exagger- 
ate the honour due to our motherhood, 
for the father has his worth too—and 
we shall soon cease to talk and think and 
crave upon those foolish sex matters, 
which waste so much time.”’ 

‘* May Heaven preserve us from such 
progress as this,’’ is our own sentiment 
on the matter. The author, too, though 
a Feminist herself, cannot be enthusias- 
tic about such an extreme evolution. She 
opens her arms to progress, it is true, 
but she looks regretfully at the old state 
of things, at the chivalry which her fel- 
lows call debasing, at the illusions 
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through which men rate women as either 
angels or devils, but rarely as common- 
place human beings. ‘* Well, Lucy,’ she 
writes, ‘‘if that is the latest Feminist 
doctrine, what do you think? Are you 
prepared to give up a certain amount of 
privilege and illusion? We must face the 
conditions—at every step upward on the 
way of Progress we have to leave some- 
thing fair behind us on the level below. 
We can well do without it--what we have 
gained is of far more value—but it was 
a pretty thing, and it is gone.”’ 

For the rest the experience of Finland 
may- do something to reassure those who 
regard the possibility of women M.P’s. 
with alarm. The feminine element in the 
Finnish Parliament numbers only 23 in a 
total of about two hundred members, and 
the number shows no sign of increasing 
Nor do they form themselves into one 
distinct party, but are divided propor- 
tionately among the various groups, ex- 
cept that of the Socialists. ‘‘ They have 
done good work on committees, and for 
the rest they have mainly confined their 
efforts to reforms in the legal condition of 
women and children.’? Nor have women 
done much to oust men from the higher 
branches of employment. ‘‘A large 
sphere of what one may call second-class 
employment has been opened to women, 
and they have entered it willingly. Their 
advance in first-class employment has 
been slow, and perhaps the majority of 
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them have not yet shown any striking 
capacity for it; so far, they have dis- 
tinctly raised the standard of secondary 
or assistant work by their very conscien- 
tious and thorough fulfillment of the 
same, but they have not yet come for- 
ward as workers of the first-class by 
showing marked originality or genius, or 
pioneer enterprise in any sphere of labour 
(unless it be in architecture).’’ 

Socialism also has a very strong hold 
over the popular mind. In February, 
1910, the Social Democratic party was 
eighty-six strong, and out-numbered any 
other group. ‘“‘ I think there is only one 
millionaire in Finland ; and what is really 
more important, many of the moderately 
rich go about apologizing, as it were, for 
their accumulated power, and doing their 
best to use it for social service.” 

** So small a remnant of the real ‘idle 
classes’ now remains in Finland, that 
there is something quite pathetic and 
gallant about the efforts of this little 
band to go on playing when all the rest 
are at work. During the last 
twenty years, one well-born family after 
another has quietly sunk its prefix and 
its pretensions in commerce or in public 
service, while the daughters have learnt 
to earn their own livings as a inatter of 
course ; and all parties, I am sure, found 
life very much more amusing !’’ 

The Finns are not, in appearance, a 
handsome or picturesque race. ‘‘Every 
Finn over thirty is fat.”” A Puritanical 
strain in their nature makes them disdain 
bright colours or graceful garments. ‘‘At 
present, perhaps, my sisterly sympathy 
is rather hindered by their views on 
dress. lll those little aids to grace, 
which mean neither folly nor expendi- 
ture, but merely awakened esthetic in- 
telligence, are not so much ignored as 
condemned by the advanced female Finn. 
Bright touches that would relieve their 
monotonous colouring, the softening 
curves of a hat-brim, and loosened hair, 
long, simple dress-lines to help a stumpy 
figure, and some indication of a waist 
where our conventional eyes expect a 
waist to be—all these are considered 
‘mondan,’ a squandering of skill and 
time, and a distraction from the serious 
business of life. So the young citizen, 
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who is taught the full value of Beauty 
and Individuality in the architecture that 
surrounds him, and in the appointments 
of school and university, must learn, I 
suppose, simply to overlook his fellow- 
creatures, or to regard them as obscure 
and rather shapeless incidents of the 
scene. I wonder if he does? 

‘**T should like,’ said Celia pen- 
sively—(1 must continue the quotation 
to show the author’s quaint and amus- 
ing style)—‘ to see just one pretty girl 
before we go home.’ 

*** Look in the glass, my dear,’ said 
Commander Keith.’’ 

In a later letter the subject is re- 
sumed. ‘‘Presently I was fighting with 
my back to the wall in defence of an em- 
bodied prejudice, a medizval remnant, 
a purely conventional restriction—stays ! 
And my strongest weapon was useless, 
for I could not tell these dear ladies how 
dreadful they looked without them. 
Were my unharnessed friends con- 
sistent, they would array themselves in 
gymnastic costume, or in simple Empire 
gowns hung from the shoulders (accord- 
ing to their age), and I should then ad- 
mire and possibly imitate them. But 
their present half-hearted system of 
wearing a conventional dress of blouse, 
belt, and skirt, without producing the 
conventional outline, which alone makes 
such a dress pleasing, seems to me con- 
trary both to custom and reason.”’ 

In spite, however, of a certain lack 
of colour and vivacity in the character 
of this people, there are some very 
notable virtues. They were in the past a 
very hard-drinking race, but having 
realised this defect they have, so to 
speak, thoroughly taken themselves in 
hand, and but for the refusal of the 
Tsar’s sanction, would have made 
alcoholic liquors unprocurable through- 
out Finland without a Doctor’s written 
order. They are exceedingly patriotic, 
and are fostering a national art and 
literature with the tenderest care. They 
have an unconquerable and patient 
courage, which will endure a tyrannous 
measure in apparent silence, until they 
have had time to make their opposition 
effectual. They have developed the com- 
munistic spirit to a high degree. ‘‘All 
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they do collectively is well done. Their 
public works, museums, _ galleries, 
parks, town-halls, schools, theatres, 


even their banks and flat-dwellings are 
quite admirable, planned with a gener- 
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cottages, home-life, personal adornment 
and appearance — often seem to fall 
below our English standards of grace, 
or even comfort.”’ 


The Finns are not a religious race in 


A FINNISH TYPE. 


From a picture by Albert Edelfelt. 


osity, and carried out with a dignity and 
completeness, which we might well 
imitate if we could. But those circum- 
stances of general living in which the 
individual has most play — shops, 


the accepted meaning of the word. In 
the ‘bad times’ which occurred at the 
beginning of the present century, when 
the Russians, anticipating a revolution- 
ary movement which had no existence, 
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inaugurated a period of tyranny, the 
pastors counselled complete submission, 
and therefore alienated the sympathies 
of the people. 

among the educated classes, by ‘‘cer- 
tain humane and patriotic ideals,’’ and 
consequently the churches are empty. 
The peasants still cling to pagan super- 
stitions. ‘* They told us of the water- 
kelpy, who shrieks from lonely pools and 
brings disaster upon the wanderer; of 
the little gray man of the woods, who 
fiery tail; and of the kindly, 
homely ‘tomtar’ or brownies — 
On entering a cottage you must say 
‘ Good-day to all here,’ even if it appears 
empty, because the tomty might be 
present. Then there is the Death-horse, 
who comes limping to the house of those 
that are near to die, and the White 
Hounds, whom you may see trotting 
alongside your path within the forest. 
You go fast or you go slow, but they 
keep steadily level with you, and you 
know that you will never see the new 


Religion is superseded, 


has a 
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every page of the book I must give an 
instance. The author is travelling in the 
sparsely populated districts of the ex- 
treme North, and her journey has to be 
made in a succession of prehistoric carts. 
‘*The next driver was a small boy, whom 
I could have put in my pocket, all but 
his overcoat We jogged 
along through little bright forests, over 
heather which had taken an unknown 
richness of russet, and by 
swampy-looking pastures 

stretched away to the horizon “8 
Everything silent, serene, and 
mildly golden—till a succession of quite 
unwarrantable jolts made me _ look 
searchingly into the interval between 
the collar of my driver’s overcoat and 
the brim of his hat. He, too, was 
silent, serene—and fast asleep; I took 
the reins, and kept them for the rest of 
the journey. The old horse had at some 
time of his life been properly driven and 
rather preferred it, so we got 
nicely together ; 


yellow, 
which 


was 


along 
but soon the driver 
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year again. Then there is the Wild 
Huntsman, probably ‘ Hin Onde,’ the 
Evil One himself.”’ 


Of the humour which enlivens almost 


woke up, and, pour se donner une 
contenance, lit a cigarette. He was not 
nine years old, so I told him he was too 
young to smoke. 
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‘“* I made the remark in Swedish, but 
it had no effect; I went on to say it in 
German, English, and French, which 
were also fruitless. My blood was up, 


author’s observations I have myself had 
good evidence. I have recently met two 
Finnish ladies on a visit to England, the 
one a bank-manager by profession, the 
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and I tried Italian: ‘ Troppo giovano 
per la cigaretta’—unavailing! Then I 
remembered the days of my youth, when 
dear old Dr. Cogerly taught us Latin 
with a British pronunciation, and I said 
in solid, insular accents: ‘ Puer, es 
multus juventus pro—’ It was enough. 
With a suppressed wail of fright he 
dropped the cigarette ; discipline was re- 
stored, and I drove on.”’ 

But to serve up too many samples of 
the good things which abound in these 
letters would be to exceed the duty of a 
reviewer. It is for the reader to go to 
the fountain-source and enjoy some 
hours of reading which will be at once 
a delight and a profit to him. ‘‘ Letters 
From Finland’’ is essentially a book to 
keep on one’s shelves, and not to cast 
aside after a cursory skimming of its 
pages. It is remarkably comprehensive, 
and neglects no sphere of the life of this 
hardy people. History, Politics, Art, 
Literature, Education, Religion, Scen- 
ery, Conditions of Labour, Domestic 
Matters, all are dealt with in a manner 
which cannot weary the most blasé book- 
worm. Of the accuracy of some of the 


other a University graduate. Both were 
either exceptions to Miss Travers’s rule 
about the unattractive costume of the 
Finnish women, or had adopted English 
fashions, for both were charmingly 
dressed, and, in spite of their advanced 
views, retained all the feminine graces. 
They offered a remarkable example of 
the controversy which divides their 
country, the division between the old 
Swedish families, who for long had the 
monopoly of culture and education, and 
the national party which is vigorously 
engaged in casting off everything that 
is not exclusively Finnish in origin. The 
two ladies were warm personal friends, 
as long as the conversation excluded 
Finnish topics, but when once their own 
country was introduced, the atmosphere 
grew stormy in the extreme. One rep- 
resented the Swedish party or ‘ Sveko- 
man,’ and the other the national, or 
* Finoman,’ and the feud which divided 
their countrymen raged in an English 
drawing-room, and was not healed for 
some hours after the actual storm had 
subsided. 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


HAT a rare thing it is that a new 
W play captures at once the sym- 
pathies of the playgoer, the 
approval of the critics, and the keen 
competition of managers, but that has 
been the fate of ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,’’ and it seems to put to rout all 
our denunciations of the blindness of 
managers to really capable dramatic 
work, all our reflections on the public 
taste and discrimination, and all those 
attempts to explain the antagonism be- 
tween the points of view of the public 
and the critics as due to a_ senseless 
affection in the critical mind for worn-out 
canons of art. 

For ‘‘ Bunty ’’ came and conquered all 
along the line unheralded, at sight and 
unmistakably. First produced at a 
matinee at the Playhouse, either Mr. 
Cyril Maude must have grasped its 
merits promptly from the first, or been 
effectually and unaccountably hypnotised 
by Mr. Graham Moffat. And its pro- 
duction at a trial matinee (an experiment 
that is usually associated with dismal ex- 
periences) was in itself a tempting of the 
Providence that watches over play- 
wrights, unless they are too well known 
to eschew such aids to introduction. And 
in spite of this initial disadvantage, I do 
not recall that ‘‘ Bunty’’ received a 
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single disparaging review from any of 
the recognised critics, while its trial pro- 
duction was very speedily followed by 
its transfer to the Haymarket Theatre, 
where it still continues its run to pay- 
ing houses, I| believe, in spite of the de- 
pressing heat of this most phenomenal 
summer. 

‘Bunty Pulls the Strings’”’ is a 
Scotch play. Its author, Mr. Graham 
Moffat, is Scotch, the actors are all 
Scotch, the story is Scotch, and the 
dialogue and humour are Scotch, all of 
which forms another reason why, with a 
London audience, only the genuine 
merits of the play could save it from a 
cold reception. But it has the saving 
grace of being genuine, true to life and 
character, a real oasis of downright 
fidelity in the great desert of artificial 
and theatrical invention under which our 
modern stage labours in vain to seem 
natural. ‘‘ Bunty ’’ owes no little of its 
success as a strikingly natural picture of 
life to the art of those who interpret it, 
but that is not all or the chief part. With- 
out presenting any thrilling or engross- 
ing plot, ‘‘ Bunty ’’ captures and holds 
our interest, and that by mere force of 
the appeal it makes to our sense of 
reality. Whether the same body of 
actors and actresses would be capable of 
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presenting one of our modern, artificial, 
stage plays with an equal vividness I do 
not know, but here play and players are 
so completely in sympathy that they give 
us the impression, rare enough in the 
theatre, of looking on at events of real 
life. Then, again, the humour—and 
humour is ,abundant—is so unforced, 
springs so naturally from the situations 
and the characters, that it is far more 
effective than those artificial efforts to 
supply humorous relief which usually 
affect us as strained. Again and again 
in ** Bunty ”’ the unconscious humour of 
real character flashes out in quaint 
speech or amusing comment, and brings 
from us the quick responsive burst of 
laughter, as when the Kirk service is de- 
layed because the minister has a bilious 
attack and elder Biggar coming into the 
Kirkyard asks: ‘‘ What’s gang wrong ?”’ 
‘* The meenister’s stomach,’’ is young 
Rab’s quick answer. 

As I have said, there is no compli- 
cated story in ‘‘ Bunty Pulls’ the 
Strings.’’ It is a simple tale of village 
life. Tammas Biggar is a shopkeeper, 
and an elder in the kirk, a widower, 
moreover, and a stern disciplinarian. His 
outward conduct is consistent with his 
religious profession and his position in 
the Kirk, but Tammas has had his weak 
moments. Many years before he jilted 
the girl he was betrothed to, running 
away on the very day fixed for their 
wedding. When prosperity came to him 
he married, and three children were born 
to him, two sons and a daughter. The 
elder son went wrong, and took money 
that was not his. To save him from 
punishment, Tammas used £150 of 
trust money belonging to Miss Susie 
Simpson, a spinster of very uncertain 
age, who has designs upon Tammas’s 
heart—or hearth, at any rate, for she 
wants to succeed the late Mrs. Biggar. 
Retribution falls upon Tammas, as it 
has a way of doing, for both his mis- 
deeds on the same day, and that day the 
Sabbath. Miss Simpson demands her 
money, and the jilted love of lang syne 
turns up also to plague his conscience 
with remorse and breed the fear of ex- 
posure. Not to be able to pay over the 
money or not to be able to deny the cal- 
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lous jilting would jeopardise the standing 
of Tammas among the saints. Susie 
Simpson, however, gives the elder very 
plainly to understand that a proposal of 
marriage would be adequate considera- 
tion for leaving her money in his hands, 
but he takes cunning advantage of the 
fact that it is Sunday, and to discuss 
‘** beeziness on the Sawbath is unco’ 
sinfu’.’’ So he puts off the evil day till 
the morrow; nevertheless, he feels that 
the spinster has got him fast, and the 
only way to prevent a scandal is to pro- 
mise to make her his wife. With the 
unexpected advent of Eelen, the love of 
his youth, now a widow, and bearing 
no longer a grudge for his desertion, 
the flame of his youth revives, and it 
becomes very hard indeed to contem- 
plate matrimony with the sour and 
aggressive spinsterhood of Miss Simp- 
son. Here, then, is a neat little com- 
plication, tied in a knot much too hard 
for the clumsy fingers of the Elder to 
unravel. Bunty comes to the rescue— 
Bunty pulls the strings. 

Bunty is Tammas_ Biggar’s only 
daughter, and his housekeeper, who 
has a deep interest, therefore, in the 
question of who is to take her place. In 
her quiet, undemonstrative way Bunty 
is a manager. She manages her father 
much more really than he suspects. She 
manages her restless brother Rab, and 
especially she manages her shy, gawky 
lover, Weelum Sprunt, so effectually 
that he is quite at sea without her. And 
when Bunty has all the points before 
her she sets to work to straighten the 
tangle. In a delightful scene she draws 
out Eelen on the subject of housewifery. 
She persuades Weelum that the money 
they have put by to commence house- 
keeping on they must lend to her father 
to save him from Susie, even though 
their marriage must wait awhile, and, 
of course, Weelum ruefully consents. 
Then she makes the happy discovery, 
that nobody else had thought of, that to 
Weelum himself and not to his cousin, 
Susie Simpson, belongs the £150 her 
father holds in trust. And so Susie is 
ousted from her fair dreams of matri- 
mony, and Bunty and Weelum are left 
under no compulsion to continue their 
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altruistic course of single blessedness, 
while Eelen and Tammas are left free 
to re-cement the pledges of long ago. 
Such is the story of ‘‘Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,’’ but its narration in such bald 
fashion conveys little idea of the natural 
flow of incident and dialogue, the 
humour of situation, character, and 
speech, and, above all, the simple truth- 
fulness of the picture as a whole and in 
its details. Mr. Moffat, himself a Scot, 
has_ studied the characteristics of his 
country-men and women with a keen 
perception and an acute discrimination 
of such as lend themselves to dramatic 
effect. | His characters are unsophisti- 
cated folk, but brimful of human nature. 
Their wit is as unconscious and sponta- 
neous as their common-sense philosophy 
of life. Rab, the irrepressible—and 
what a natural boy he is—is tired of his 
humdrum existence, and wants scope— 
wants to go to Glasgow and see the 


world. His father at first refuses his 
consent, and Rab threatens to run 
away. Eelen’s pretty niece comes on 


the scene, and Tammas decides that the 
propinquity will not do for Rab—Rab 
may go to Glasgow after all, but Rab 
will now have none of it; he will stay at 
Lintiehaugh and cut ham in his father’s 
shop. The play is full of such simple, 
natural, humorous touches. The second 
act takes place in Lintiehaugh Church- 
yard—an act which, if it does not ad- 
vance the story very far, is yet full of 
delightful expositions of Scottish char- 
acter. 

The author himself plays Tammas 
Biggar with so conscientious a fidelity 
that the sometime erring, but repentant, 
Elder of the Kirk becomes very real and 
very human, exciting our genial pity 
rather than resentment for his weak- 
nesses and our tolerance for the resolute 
way in which he asserts his mastery, 
when all the while it is Bunty who pulls 
the strings. And of Bunty herself, 
played by Miss Kate Moffat, to say that 
it is a delightful performance through- 
out is but inadequate conventional praise. 
She looks the part, pretty, dainty, capti- 
vating. Her Scottish accents are be- 
witching. She is an ideal little house- 





wife, and we quite envy Weelum his 
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future bliss with Bunty to manage his 
home. Her masterfulness is always 
calm and placid and agreeable. We be- 
come her slave and tool before we know 
it, for her quiet air and smiling face are 
the most deceptive things imaginable. 
Mr. George Fawde’s Rab is in its way 
an equal triumph, the reality of restless, 
effervescent, self-assertive boyhood. An 
exceptionally fine study also is Mr. Wat- 
son Hume’s Weelum Sprunt, while Mrs. 
Graham Moffat gives character and dig- 
nity, albeit with a nice sense of humour, 
to the part of Eelen Dunlop. But even 
the less important parts, such as Teeni 
and Jeemes Gibb and Dan Birrell, the 
policeman (played by yet another of the 
Moffat family), are all gems in their 
way. 

The autumn season is opening rather 
later than usual this year, though two 
first nights .are announced for late 
August, ‘‘The Concert’’ on the 28th at 
the Duke of York’s, and the re-opening 
of the Apollo by The Follies on the 29th. 
September, however, is fairly packed 
with new productions and revivals. On 
the 2nd comes ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ 
to the New Theatre with Miss 
Neilson-Terry as Juliet. ** Mac- 
beth ”’ is anounced at His 
Majesty’s for the 5th. These, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, will be 
followed by ‘‘ The Great Name ”’ at the 
Prince of Wales on the 7th, Henry 
Arthur Jones’s new play ‘‘ The Ogre ”’ 
at the Comedy on the 11th, ‘‘ The Per- 
plexed Husband ”’ at Wyndham’s on the 
12th. On the 14th Mr. Courtnidge pro- 
duces his new musical play at the 
Shaftesbury, and for the same night 1s 
announced the new Drury Lane Drama. 
The Court opens with ‘‘ Married by 
Degrees ’’’ on the 16th. The Queen’s, 
starts musical comedy on the 23rd with 
‘* Bonita,’’ and Mr. Maude produces 
‘“*Rip van Winkle” at The Play 
House on the 25th. Besides these, we 
are expecting dates for Sir John Hare’s 
‘‘The Marionettes’? at the Comedy, 
Miss Marie Tempest’s production of 
‘* The Honeymoon ’’ at the Royalty, 
and new musical comedies at the Globe 
and the Whitney theatres—a pretty 
good start. 








THE CAUSE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


By JAMES CHRISTISON. 


EDDY BODEN and his friends, 

T Bill and Jim, discovered peculiar 
worth in an old motto which 

had been adopted by a party of 
acrobats. It was emblazoned on a rib- 
bon of white calico in red calico letters, 
and was flaunted by the topmost mem- 


ber of a human pyramid, while the 
troupe performed in the High Street, 
Gravesend. 


‘* United we stand, divided we fall,”’ 
read the motto, and its truth and beauty 
struck old Teddy first. He explained it 
to his friends, and embroidered his ex- 
planation with some Socialistic ideas 
that he had gathered from a ragged 
orator, who, having nothing but his 
poverty to divide with his audience, 
blatantly maintained that all men ought 
to share alike. 

It was because Teddy was so 
‘** brainy ’’ that he saw through things, 
Bill said. Teddy smiled at the flattery, 
and said that he couldn’t help it. 

‘* Some folks is born with brains,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and some isn’t,’’ and he pro- 
ceeded to set forth the theory that if 
he and Bill and Jim always stood by one 
another, and helped one another 
staunchly, they could defy the world. 

‘* Mind you,”’ he said, ‘‘ if one asks, 
the other must consent; there must be 
no selfishness, or the ’ole thing simply 
won't stand. If you was to say to me, 
Bill, fer instance, ‘ Teddy, that’s yer 
on’y pipe, lend it to me,’ I'd ‘ave to 
take it out o’ my mouth and ’and it over, 
straight away.”’ 


“Right o!”’ said Bill; 


‘sounds all 


right.” 
‘* But s’posing ——’’ began Jim, 
thoughtfully. 


Teddy interrupted him. 

‘** There’s no s’posin’,’’ he said; ‘‘ it’s 
brotherly principles. Either you will or 
you won’t, either you do or you don’t, 
either you’re our friend or you can go 
and keep yer conversation for yerself. 
Which is it to be?’’ 


“I goes erlong o’ you, Teddy, 


nat’rally,’’ said Jim, much impressed ; 
and so the compact was made. 

‘limes were bad, and boats at the time 
were but little in demand, and as the 
three friends depended upon their boats 
for beer and tobacco, as well as for a 
few shillings now and again when the 
wife spoke her mind for a few hours at 
a stretch, and declared that she wasn’t 
going ‘‘to support a lazy loafer of a 
husband no longer,’’ why it was urgently 
necessary to get a fare sometimes. 

The very next day Jim had to take a 
sailor down to the ship that he had 
missed in dock while saying good-bye 
to a friend whom he had never met be- 
fore. For this service—Jack not being 
in a condition to realise the exact value 
of money—Jim received five shillings, 
and joyfully he pulled for home. 

At the pier he saw Teddy grinning 
down amiably at him as he moored his 
boat, and he did not feel quite easy in 
his mind as he stepped ashore and shook 
hands heartily. It was Teddy who did 
the shaking, and Teddy who was so 
friendly, and Jim tried to consider the 
situation when Teddy asked for the loan 
of five shillings. 

There was no getting out of it, be- 
cause Teddy reminded him of his solemn 
compact, and reluctantly he passed the 
money over. Only when he _ heard 
Teddy jingling it in his pocket, he re- 
membered how his wife had dared him 
to come home again without any money. 
His heart sank, and he stood moodily 
leaning on the low stone wall looking 
sadly down the river upon which he had 
so lately toiled. Teddy, bidding him 
briskly ‘‘ s'long,’’ waddled off, still 
jingling the two half-crowns. 

‘leddy nearly ran into Bill’s arms as 
he turned the corner, and the sound of 
jingling money was sweet in Bill’s ears. 

‘* Ulloa,”’ said Bill, ‘‘ found a gold 
mine? ’’ 

** Five 
Teddy. 

‘** 1 arsk ye the loan of five bob, me 


bob—that’s ll,’’ growled 
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friend,’’ said Bill, persuasively. Seeing 
Teddy’s sour look he added enquiringly, 
** are you me friend or are you not?”’ 

Without answering, Teddy dragged 
one half-crown from his pocket, and 
passed it into Bill’s hard hand. 

‘* Five bob, I says, me trusty friend. 
United we fall—divided we stand,’’ said 
Bill, who neared the motto, now and 
then. 

Teddy said something that Bill didn’t 
even try to hear, as he handed over the 
other half-crown. ‘There was a tear in 
each eye as he walked off, unable to say 
another word. 

Bill was really delighted with the 
motto. He told himself that it was 
friendship that made life worth living. 
He felt generous, gay, open-hearted, 
and secing Jim standing alone in melan- 
choly fashion, he went up to him and 
offered to stand him a drink. 

‘Got any dollars?’”’ Jim asked, a 
glow of intelligence beginning to illu- 
mine his face. 

‘* Five bob,’’ said Bill, somewhat 
coolly, “‘so.come along, old pal— 
United we stand, divided we part.”’ 

‘* Lend us five bob,”’ requested Jim 
with a grin, holding out his hand confi- 
dently. 

‘* What?” said Bill, slowly, ‘‘ why 
I’ve only just borrered it.’’ 

‘** That’s lucky,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ for now 
you can’t refuse a friend. You’ve swore, 
remember.”’ 

Bill took out the two half-crowns, and 
looked at them fondly. Jim quietly 
but firmly took possession of them, and 
then he walked quickly away, leaving 
Bill looking at his empty palm. 

Presently Teddy came slowly back to 
the pier like a cement barge with the 
deck awash, struggling on dead water. 

‘* Might it be convenient for you to 
pay me back that there five bob, Bill?”’ 
he asked, humbly. : 

Bill sighed. Then Teddy sighed— 
life had a dreary outlook at the moment. 

‘* T lent it to Jim,’’ said Bill, despond- 
ently, ‘‘ but if yqu make ’im pay me 
back I'll stand ye a pint.’’ 

‘*A man in Jim’s persition oughtn’t 
to borrer nothink,’’ said Teddy, severely. 
‘* S’pose you and me was to call at ’is 
*ouse.”” 
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Arm in arm, on account of their close 
friendship, Teddy and Bill walked to 
Jim’s home, and knocked at the door. 
Jim was speaking. 

‘** An’ ’ow much more do you want? ” 
he asked, indignantly ; ‘* ’aven’t you ’ad 
ther lot? ‘Trust a ’ooman for arsting 
more than ther lot.’’ 

‘* Ow much did yer spend afore you 
brought me this,’’ responded Mrs. Jim; 
‘don’t I know ye? Well, there ain’t 
nothink fer yer dinner, and there ain’t 
likely to be when we owes this for rent 
and more besides. Oo’s that knocking ? 
If it’s the tallyman, say I’m gone a- 
charring.’’ 

** It’s on’y us, missus,’’ said Teddy, 
alfably. ‘* jim owes Bill here five bob, 
and p’raps you wouldn’t mind paying 
*im.”’ 

‘* Me—pay ’im—! Settle it among 
yerselves; it’s nothink to do with me,”’ 
Mrs. Jim said, turning away. 

‘* Where’s the five bob as you owe 
me, Teddy?’’ asked Jim, incautiously. 

Mrs. Jim turned sharply. 

‘* You ‘and it over ter me!”’ she 
cried, authoritatively. 

** Bill give that five bob back to ye. 
You’ve got it,’’ said Teddy, gently, 
‘* and now you’ve got ter pay Bill what 
you owe ’im. Fair’s fair, me friend.”’ 

‘* Settle it amongst yerselves,’ 
snapped Mrs. Jim, turning to her iron- 
ing. 

‘** You don’t go for to deny it, surlie, 
Jim?’ asked Bill anxiously. ‘‘ Lend 
me five bob, you says to me, and I lent 
it ye, and now I arsks—give it back, I 
arsks?’”’ 

‘*T on’y got the money I arned,”’ said 
Jim, scratching his head, and puzzled 
beyond description. 

‘* Then pay it over like a man,’’ ad- 
vised Bill; ‘‘ you owe it ter me—you 
can’t deny it.”’ 

‘* The missus ’as got it,’’ whispered 
Jim, thinking that this would settle the 
matter. 

‘* Give us yer I O U, Jim,’’ said Bill, 
‘‘and p’raps Mrs. Rogers at the ‘Blue 
Last’ ’d make an advance.”’ 

‘* But I don’t see as I do owe yer,”’ 
remonstrated Jim. ‘‘I arned five bob, 
and I’ve got five bob, and that’s square, 
ain't 1t?"’ 
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** Did yer or didn’t yer iY 

get me to lend ye five \ i a I] 
bob?” asked Bill, grow- 

ing warm. 


mt 


“I did—but ——”’ 
hesitated Jim. 

Teddy interrupted 
him. 


‘“We don’t want to 
go no further and get 
muddled. It’s a_ plain 
admission.”’ 

** What’s the bother,’ 
inquired Mr. Angles, as 
he stopped at the door. 
Bob Angles was clerk to 
Mr. Dunton, the lawyer, 
in Kent Street, and was 
locally accounted = as 
good as his master. His 
opinion was always in 
demand, and he was 
always ready to give 
it. 

Teddy explained that 
Bill had lent Jim five 
bob, and that Jim 
wouldn’t return it. 


Cause it’s my own 


—_ 


Jim explained. 

‘* Permit me to see the 
money,”’ _ said Bob 
Angles, politely. 

Mrs. Jim unwarily held it out in her 
hand. Mr. Angles took it up. 

‘** Do you acknowledge borrowing it, 
Jim?” he asked. Jim assented. 

‘** Then according to the law you must 
first return the money before you go 
further. .. My fee is six-and-eight- 
pence, so you'll owe me one-and-eight- 
pence. Good-morning,’’ he added, rais- 
ing his silk hat to Mrs. Jim. 

‘* Ho! Stop!’’ roared Teddy, ‘* that 
money ain’t yours! ”’ 

‘* Give it back to me, you thief!” 
screamed Mrs. Jim. 

Mr. Angles walked away quickly, and 
turning and waving his hand, he said: 

** You'll have to prove it isn’t mine in 
Court, and I’m willing to act for you.”’ 

A sounding slap on the head informed 
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JIM TOOK A SAILOR DOWN TO HIS SHIP. 


Jim that he’d better say good-bye to his 
wife for the present. He ran madly 
after Bob Angles, followed by his two 
friends, Mrs. Jim’s angry voice pursu- 
ing them all. 

Mr. Angles heard them coming, and 
heard much of what they said, but it 
was beneath his dignity, as a man of 
law, to retort when they called him a 
thief, and a pirate, also a black rogue, 
and a sly hound. His salary was five- 
and-twenty shillings a week, and his 
habits, as a gentleman, demanded at 
least two pounds for their upkeep. The 
odd fifteen shillings had to be made up 
somehow or other. 

Finding that they couldn’t overtake 
him, the three friends went to his em- 
ployer’s office, a flat building with sad 
windows, and a door that tried to keep. 
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out of the way, at the summit of four 
steps. There was an envelope attached 
to the door, on which was written in a 
bold hand, ‘‘ Back in five minutes.’’ 
Teddy read it, and sat down on the 
second step, Jim and Bill taking a seat 
on either side of him. 

Half-an-hour later Mr. Angles could 
be seen returning, and when he caught 
sight of the trio he stopped, and thought 
of turning back; but remembering that 
his employer might return at any mo- 
ment, and find that he was absent from 
duty, he decided to go into the office— 
by force or otherwise. Therefore he 
looked past the friends as though he 
didn’t see them, and whistled a merry 
tune. Coming to the steps, he attempted 
to pass the waiting trio, but a wall of 
determination frustrated this movement. 

‘* Now then,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘let 
me pass, please.’’ 

‘** You'll fust give me the five  shil- 
lings,’’ announced Teddy, ‘‘ as Bill ’ere 
borrered o’ me.”’ 

‘* Which they belong to me—seeing 
as ’ow Jim borrered ’em from me,”’ put 
in Bill, holding out a threatening hand. 

‘* They was thieved from my missus 
—give ’em ’ere,’’ said Jim, still more 
threatening, as he remembered his 
angry wife. 

‘* When you settle which one should 
have the money, let that one come and 
see me to-night at the ‘ Feathers,’ and 
we'll argue the point. Now I must be 
going in,’’ said Mr. Angles, making a 
rush and a jump, and trying to get 
through the enemy.  Half-a-dozen 
brawny hands stretched out for him, 
and in a second he fell, pulling down 
from their perch those who had attached 
themselves to him. Legs and arms in- 
termingled wildly, and Mr. Angles 
struck out so fiercely with his umbrella 
that it broke up on the steps. 

Old Teddy was the first to get clear, 
and seeing Jim’s dazed face emerging 
from the mixture, he clenched his great 
tarry fist, and hit it with all his force 
between the eyes. 

Down went Jim, spluttering and gasp- 
ing, while Teddy yelled for the police. 
A policeman, who thought it was now 
safe to approach, came leisurely up, and 
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parted a way for himself through the 
small crowd that had gathered almost 
instantaneously. 

‘* What’s all this,’’ he said, sternly ; 
***ave they chaps been setting on to 
you, sir?’’ he asked Bob Angles. 

Mr. Angles had risen. His clothes 
were awry, and he was looking pite- 
ously at his ruined umbrella. 

**T’ll go for damages, constable,’’ he 
said; and the constable wondered if it 
would be wiser to make believe to arrest 
one of the three, or to bring out his 
note-book and make notes. 

Teddy pulled Jim to his feet. Jim 
looked uncomely—even ugly. His nose 
was bleeding and swollen, and his eyes 
were closing fast. Teddy pointed 
dramatically at Angles. 

** Arrest that man for ’sault and bat- 
try,’’ he cried; ‘‘ look at the marks on 
me friend !’’ 

The crowd hooted and yelled, and Mr. 
Angles felt uncomfortable. 

** Look at ’is umborella as ’e bashed 
the pore bloke with,’’ cried one; and a 
small boy called out that he had ‘‘ seed 
the bloke ’it old Jim.” 

Mr. Angles was _ unspeakably 
distressed. His employer would have 
something very unpleasant to say should 
he appear in a police court, and the 
whole story came out. He was not a 
solicitor, and he had no right to take a 
fee, and—once let people begin to throw 





mud at him, there would be tons 
aimed. 

‘* Come inside—and you, too, con- 
stable,”” he suggested; ‘‘ it was all an 
accident. Come in.’’ 


Very solemnly the constable and the 
three men followed him into the office, 
Teddy and Bill supporting Jim between 
them. 

‘*] must have hit him when I was 
falling,’’ he explained, as they went in- 
side. 

‘** Forty bob and corsts,’’ said Teddy. 

Mr. Angles shivered. They were 


three to one against him, in addition to 
the crowd outside, not one of whom had 
any sympathy for a man who wore a 
silk hat. 

‘* If it’s a matter of that five bbb——’’ 
he began. 
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Teddy shook his head, and pointed to 
Jim. 

‘* Forty bob or er month,”’ he said, 
severely. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said Mr. Angles, 
sharply, ‘‘ an accident is an accident. 
There’s my hat—telescoped—that’s ten- 
and-six; my umbrella broken—another 
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ten-and-six. Clothes deteriorated, say 
another ten-and-six; total thirty-one- 
and-six. Who’s to pay me? I shall 
set up a counter claim.”’ 

‘* Charge is for assault, Mr. Angles,”’ 
the policeman said, softly; ‘‘ ’tain’t 
damages.”’ 
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Mr. Angles twisted uneasily. Every 
moment he feared the arrival of his em- 
ployer. 

‘* Supposing I gave Jim five shil- 
lings,’’ he said. Teddy shook his head. 

‘* Where do we come in?’’ he in- 
quired ; ‘‘ better forty bob and corsts.’’ 

‘* Five shillings each, let us say, 
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THE STRONG ARM CHOKED FURTHER 
SPEECH. 


~ 


though it means financial ruin for me,’ 
declared Angles, searching his pockets- 
The policeman touched his helmet. 
‘‘ Rather unregular, Mr. Angles,’ 
he said, reprovingly. 
‘* 1 won’t forget you,’’ said Angles- 
The policeman touched his helmet again. 
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‘* I shall ’ave to report, sir,’’ he said. 
Angles slipped two half-crowns into his 
hand. Immediately the constable went 
to the door, and addressed the crowd. 

‘* *Ere move on,’’ he said, ‘* unless 
some 0’ you want to be run in—move 
on,’’ and he drove them before him as 
he stalked down the street. 

‘* I’m afraid it must be credit, gentle- 
men,’’ said Mr. Angles, when the police- 
man had departed. ‘‘1 haven’t a sou 
on me now.’’ 

‘* I'll wait and see the guv’nor,”’ an- 
nounced Teddy, stubbornly. Hurriedly 
Mr. Angles detached his watch from its 
chain. 

*‘ Come with me,”’ he said, ‘‘ I'll raise 
something for old friends, if I die for 
it,’’ and he led the way to a quiet court. 

He went in a dark doorway, and for 
a time was lost to them. Then he came 
out, looking dejected, and even apolo- 
getic. 

‘* They’d only lend me five bob,’’ he 
said humbly, and offered two _half- 
crowns. 

Teddy looked scornfully, and then put 
them in his pocket. 
less worried. 

‘* What price Jim and me?’’ asked 
Bill, angrily. The injured Jim was 
heard to mumble some emphatic protest 
on his own account. 

‘You leave it to me, Jim,’’ said 
Teddy, frowning knowingly. ‘I 
weren't born yest’day.’’ Turning to 
Angles, he suddenly grasped him round 
the waist, and, despite his struggles, 
held him. 

‘* Pull off ’is boots, Bill,’’ he said; 
and Bill, cleverly avoiding a kick, cap- 
tured one leg, and unlaced and drew off 
a boot. 


‘* Forty bob and corsts,’’ threatened 
Teddy, with his arm tightly crooked 
round the ‘‘ victim’s’”’ neck. Then Bill 


drew off the other boot, and Teddy told 
him to take them ‘‘inside’’ and get 
what he could on them. 

‘* I protest! ’’ spluttered Angles, but 
the strong arm choked further speech, 


Angles appeared — 
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and Bill went in at the dark door, and 
presently returned with five shillings. 

‘* Now ’is coat, Bill,’? said Teddy, 
and in spite of more struggling, they re- 
moved it, and Bill took it in. 

‘* Seven bob,’’ he said, when he re- 
turned. 

‘*Give ’em to Jim,’’ commanded 
generous Teddy; and Jim, feeling the 
money in his hand, tried to smile, but 
only wrecked his face more disastrously 
in the endeavour. 

Teddy cast loose Bob Angles, and 
looked at him with proud satisfaction. 
The business had panned out very well, 
and no one could have any sympathy for 
the greedy lawyer’s clerk. 

‘* I can’t go back to the office like 
this,’” Angles whined. ‘‘I can’t even 
go out of this court. What am I to do? 
I’ll get the sack! ”’ 

Teddy thought for a moment, and 
then signed to Bill to come near. 

‘** Lift ’im,’’ he directed, ‘‘ and chuck 
"im into the river. ’E can say as ’e 
plunged in to save accove. ’E’ll be 
able to pitch a tale as’ll be worth a for- 
tune to ’im.”’ 

** T can’t swim—oh! I can’t swim!”’ 
yelped Angles. Teddy was convinced 
that he’d soon learn. 

At the end of the court was a low 
wall, and beneath it the river. Angles 
was heaved in. It was only four feet 
deep there, with plenty of rich mud at 
the bottom, and he was soon up again, 
wading and struggling to the steps just 
beyond. 

‘** Now,’’ said Teddy to Jim, ‘‘ ’ere’s 
the five bob I borrered; now you pay it 
to Bill, and now, Bill, yer pay it ter me. 
Now everyone’s satisfied, and we got 


five bob each, ’cepting Jim, what ’as 
seven, and a accident.’’ 
““ You are a gen’ral, Teddy,’’ said 


Bill, admiringly. 

‘* I’m going ’ome,’’ said Jim, holding 
the money tightly. 

‘“And we'll see ye home, pore ole 
Jim,”’ said Teddy genially; ‘‘ we ain’t 
yer friends fer nothink, are we?’’ 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A TRAVELLER, staying in a 
hotel in Connemara, rose 
from his bed in the morn- 
ing, and found that outside 
his door one of his own 
large masculine boots was 
missing, and a _ dainty 
feminine one was reposing 
in its place. He rang for 
‘** boots,’’ and pointed out 
his mistake. ‘‘ Boots’”’ 
regarded the _ ill-assorted 
pair with a bewildered ex- 
pression. 

‘* Well,”’ said the exas- 
perated traveller, ‘‘ what is 
there to look so mystified 
about? ”’ 

‘* Be jabers!’’ replied 
‘* boots,’’ ‘if that don’t 
bate everything. That’s the 
second time this morning 
the same mistake’s hap- 
pened.”’ 


On an early June day, 
when the pier was almost 
deserted, a man and his 
wife appeared with fishing 
tackle in their hands. After 
the husband had gallantly 
straightened out his wife’s 
line, baited her hook, and 


picked up his own tackle, 
and was proceeding to 
another part of the pier, 
when his wife hailed him shrilly :— 

‘** John, why don’t you stay near me 
and fish ?’’ 

‘* No chance, my dear,”’ called back 
John. ‘‘ The fish will only bite where 
it’s quiet.”’ 


A*younG lieutenant in the Navy became 
enamoured of the daughter of a rear- 
admiral, who was noted in the service 
as a man of great frankness and de- 
cision. With his heart in his mouth, 
the young officer approached his would- 





picked out a con- ‘Terribly sad about poor old Brown's loss. Have you 
venient spot from where heard?” 
she could angle, he ‘* No, what's happened ? "’ : 

; ‘* His nippers were playing at ‘The Prodigal Son,’ and 
the poor baby was given the part of the fatted calf.”’ 


be father-in-law, and asked for his 
daughter’s hand. 

‘““What, you want to marry my 
daughter?’’ thundered the old gentle- 
man. 


‘** Y-yes,’’ stammered the timid suitor. 

*“ Well, how are you going to sup- 
port her? You have only’ your 
lieutenant’s pay, haven’t you?’’ 

‘* Yes, admiral. But you married 
when you were a lieutenant, didn’t 
you?” 

‘** Yes, young man, I did, but I lived 
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** Dolly doesn't want to go to the dentist, mamma! 
put the hurty tooth in box and send it to him, like you do with 


yours !”’ 


on my father-in-law, and I’ll be hanged 
if you’re going to do that.’’ 


‘* Bitt,’’ said the heavy tragedian of a 


travelling theatrical company, while 
peering through the curtain, ‘‘ the 
house is just about empty.” 

‘*Can’t understand that,’’ reflected 


the comedian. ‘* We’ve never been 


here before, have we?’’ 





THINGS. 

At a ‘‘ musical evening ’’ the hostess 
herself sang several songs with consider- 
able energy and fervour. Everyone 
applauded generously, except one man, 
whose natural sincerity had not yet be- 
come sufficiently tempered by the at- 
mosphere of society. After the guests 
had departed, the hostess said to her 
husband :— 

‘** Robert, dear, Mr. B. didn’t applaud 
my singing at all. I expect he doesn’t 
like music.”’ 

‘** Possibly, darling,’’ replied Robert, 
or perhaps he’s a musician.”’ 


’ 


THE editor of a very outspoken weekly 


in France offended a politician by a 


scathing paragraph in 
his. paper. Shortly 
after its publication he 
received the following 
communication :— 

** Sir, — One does 
not send a challenge to 
one who is a ruffian 
and no_- gentleman. 
One simply adminis- 
ters a cuff on the ears. 
I therefore hereby cuff 
Loth your ears. Be 
thankful that I have 
not had _ recourse 
to more deadly 
weapons.” 

The editor replied 
as follows :— 

‘* Respected Sir and 
Gallant Adversary,— 
According to your 
wish, I thank you for 
having sent me cuffs 
by mail, rather than 
by slaughtering me 
with weapons. Cuffed 
by post, I respond by 
dispatching you by post six bullets in 
the head. You are killed by letter. 
Please be good enough to consider your- 
self extinct. ° 


Let’s 


‘* Under the circumstances, the corre- 
spondence must necessarily close. I 
salute respectfully your corpse. 

** Faithfully yours, 


“e ”? 
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THERE is at present serving a term in 
the penitentiary at » U.S.A, & 
genial ex-official of the Post Office De- 
partment convicted of ‘‘ graft’’ on 
many counts. The gentleman in ques- 
tion had always been on very friendly 
terms with the newspaper correspond- 
ents, and when he was arrested and 
placed in jail there was a rush of news- 
paper men to the prison, each confident 
of securing an interview. 

The accused, however, refused to be 
seen, and sent a characteristic message 
to the waiting journalists :— 

‘** Tell the gentlemen,’’ he said to the 
warder, ‘‘ that I am not in.”’ 


LittLe Willie was very proud of his 
membership of the ‘* band of mercy.’’ 
He wore the badge, a small star, as if 
it were the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and could often be heard re- 
proving the other boys for 
their cruel treatment of 
dogs and cats. One day, 
however, a lady of the 
neighbourhood was aston- 
ished to see him inflicting 
fiendish tortures on a 
wretched cat. She pro- 
tested: ‘‘ Oh, Willie, I am 


surprised. I thought you 
belonged to the ‘ band of 
mercy.’ ”’ 

‘“*So I did,’’ he said, 


** but I’ve lost my star.” 


A Canadian was showing 
an American friend around 
Quebec. Pointing to the 
Heights of Abraham, he 
said impressively :— 

‘** That is where Woolfe 
fell.”’ 

**Killed him, of course ?’’ 
was the unexpected reply. 


*“Man is but 
sighed Brown. 

** And woman makes a 
mug of him,’’ echoed 


Jones. 


clay,”’ 
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In a small country town in the South of 
the States, where the knowledge of Eng- 
lish and of law was rudimentary even in 
the courts, a prisoner was brought up 
for trial. 

‘* Here, officer,”’ said the judge, 
‘** what’s the charge against this man?”’ 

‘** Bigotry,’’ replied the policeman. 
‘** He’s got three wives.”’ 

The judge regarded the officer with an 
expression of surprise at his ignorance. 

‘* Why, officer, that’s not bigotry— 
that’s trigonometry.”’ 


Tue play was an execrably bad one, and 
the company playing it was even worse. 
When the curtain fell on the first act, 
sounds of marked disapprobation were 
heard from all parts of the house. One 
man alone sat quiet. 

At the close of the second act a per- 
fect tornado of groans, cat-calls, and 





‘Ere yer are, guv'nor the best view of the race, a tanner. 
Come on now and I'll give yer the name o’ the winner asa 
make-weight. 
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hisses broke out. Still the man sat un- 
moved. At last a man sitting in the 
next seat turned to him and said :— 

‘* Pardon me, but are you not dis- 
gusted with this wretched play ?’’ 

‘* I am, indeed,’’ heartily concurred 
the silent one. 

‘‘Then why don’t you signify your 
displeasure, like the rest of us?”’ 

‘ Well, you see, it’s this way wih 
me. I am here on a free ticket, and as 
I am getting something for nothing, I 


THINGS. 


on which reposed a lump of mashed po- 
tatoes and a shrivelled chop of micro- 
scopical proportions, with a remarkably 
long and slender rib attached. This was 
laid before him by the waiter with a 
flourish. 

‘* See here,’’ said the customer, re- 
garding the plate with anxiety, ‘‘ I or- 
dered a chop.”’ 

‘** Yes sir, quite so, sir. 

‘* Oh, my mistake. 
a crack in the plate.”’ 


, 


There it is.’ 
I thought it was 





DOLLY : 


‘* What makes your papa so stingy ?”’ 


Dora: ‘He isn’t really stingy, but he found a pair of goggles, 
and I think he’s saving up to buy a motor car to go with 


them.”’ 


hardly feel justified in expressing my dis- 
approval; but I'll tell you what,’’ he 
concluded with emphasis, “‘ if this con- 
founded play gets much worse I am go- 
ing out to the box-office and buy a 
ticket, and then I will come back and 
hiss like the rest of you.”’ 


In a small eating-house in Soho a man 
ordered a lamb chop. After a long de- 
lay the waiter returned, bearing a plate 


A small American girl was eating 
chewing-gum in an English railway 
carriage, and was pulling it into 
long strings, which she then coaxed 
back into her mouth with her 


tongue. The passengers began to 
look a little disgusted, whereupon 
mamma thought it time to inter- 
vene :— 


‘* Dearie,’’ she said, ‘‘do eat your 
chewing-gum like a lady.” 
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By LADY EDNA. 


Cowes, these have all been 
gathered into a _ fragrant 
memory garland to be ever treasured by 
those fortunate enough to witness these 
pageants under the glorious sun of 1911. 
Scotland, with its varied attractions of 
mountain, moor, and lake, is now the 
venue of the world of fashion, whose 
members are experiencing the delights 
of grouse shooting, fishing, and deer 
stalking. 
While, of course, tweeds and cheviots 
are, as usual, included in the wardrobe 
- those Sentinnd bound, the amhonee 


(C Cowes, the Ascot, Goodwood, 


an net of linens. and other sum- 
mery costumes. 

The river season this year seems never 
ending, and although Henley is now only 
a memory, the sunny weather still con- 
tinues, and everyone is making the most 
of the exceptional conditions. 





FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


A very original simple frock for after- 
noon wear at the seaside is of broderie 
Anglaise made with the 
inevitable kimona bodice 
opening over a vest and 
a high collar of the finest 
white net. The skirt is very smart and 
new, the top part consisting of a short 
tunic to just above the knees, and below 
that is seen the lawn underskirt falling in 
soft full folds all round. Only a little of 
the lawn is visible, as the skirt is finished 
with a deep hem of the embroidery cut 
with high slender points at the top. Just 
below the points large butten-holes are 
made in the embroidery, with a wide 
sash of Chinese blue soft satin threaded 
loosely through. The touch of colour is 
repeated in the waistbelt, and again in 
the large white Tagel hat designed to 
wear with this gown. 

For morning wear the neat tailor- 
made costumes in white drill and linen 
are practically unrivalled, being equally 
attractive when they are arranged quite 
simply in the coat and skirt style, or 


Seaside 
Fashions. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING SUIT MADE OF GRANITE 
BROWN TWEED WITH LEATHER FACINGS. 
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when they are made in the form of Prin- 
cess robes, cut like the favourite jumpers 
and carried out in such a way that they 
can be worn in turn over various. yokes 
composed of net lawn, or batiste. 
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A WALKING COSTUME OF THICK GREY 
TUSSORE, EMBROIDERED WITH BLUE 
SILK. 


Tussore or Shantung in the natural 
biscuit shade are materials that are em- 
ployed’ in the making of dust coats, 
travelling wraps, etc. 

A distinctively chic Tussore coat is 
made in the shape which is comfortably 
and comparatively wide and full, so-that 
it will cover without crushing and spoil- 
ing even the most elaborate gown, when 
necessary. The coat in question is left 
unlined, and decorated only with a large 
sailor collar, softly-draped revers, and 
very deep cuffs of blue and white 
checked silk. Coats for motoring are 
seen in brown holland and white drill 
trimmed with collars and cuffs of a dif- 
ferent shade; for example, a fetching 
coat which I saw during the August holi- 
days was carried out in white drill and 
decorated with a collar and cuffs of red 
linen. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

Flowers, feathers, aigrettes, and rib- 
bons show an ever-increasing demand, 
while wonderful novel- 
ties in feathers of lace, 
** puffs,’’ and ‘* choux ”’ 
of materials to match the 
frock, odd embroidery, all these are uti- 
lised to the utmost advantage by the 
modish milliner. A very attractive 
model with a high crown and wide curv- 
ing brim is of pale blue Tagel with a 
band of black velvet. At the side back 
appears a large black velvet buckle, 
which keeps in place a mass of cream 
lace feathers. Numbers of the hats 
which are less costly than the pleureuse 
trimmed model, and still within the realm 
of the feather hat, are almost innocent of 
decoration, except for two long, soft 
feather quills split up the centre and 
curled round the stem quite tightly. The 
‘*helmet’’ still continues to be much 
favoured, and the newest examples are 
designed in soft silk, or satin straw, and 
sometimes decorated with a bunch of 
bright green or red berries. 

Another decoration for the hat is com- 
posed of a large knot of bright ribbon. 
A model seen in the helmet or basin 
shape was composed of navy blue satin 


Millinery 
Modes. 
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straw, and trimmed on the left side with 
a huge “‘ chou ’’ of grass green ribbon 
dotted with white. 


The comfort of net blouses appeals to 
all during hot weather. They are cool, 
do not crush or soil 
easily, and can be made 
high or low with the 
addition of a lace yoke. 

The white or cream-coloured models 
are extremely pretty, when trimmed with 
filet Mechlin or Venetian lace. A little 
oriental embroidery or white net is most 
effective if placed across the centre of 
the back and front and at the back of 
each sleeve. These airy models can be 
worn alone or over slips of white jap 
silk. For holiday wear the blouses of 
white or coloured cotton crepe are most 
useful, as they can be easily washed, and 
require no ironing. 


The net 
blouse. 


This effective toilette is of green shot 
taffeta trimmed with old-fashioned flat 
ruches of the same silk. 


A Smart’ ‘Three of these decorate 
Tailored the skirt, which is com- 
Costume. paratively short, and not 


particularly full. The 
semi-Empire coat has a little short 
square tail at the back, finishing some- 
what abruptly at the sides, and two 
square tabs, edged with the ruching, 
form the continuation of the front. 
There is a small, square collar edged 
with a frill of the taffetas, and two large 
revers of green and white striped silk. 
A narrow waistbelt of dark green satin, 
fastened in front with an enamel buckle, 
completes this charming costume. 


One of the fashions of the mid-season 
is a striped skirt worn with a plain little 
satin coat cut on Directoire lines. Bright 
colours are chosen, and amongst the 
most popular are empire green, royal 
blue cerise, and rose dur barri. A most 
attractive costume of this description is 
a skirt of brown and white striped silk 
serge and a string-coloured net blouse 
embroidered with golden brown silk. 
The coat is of plain brown satin, being 
made with open fronts and one large 
rever, while the opposite side shows a 
very large full frill of cream lace. 

This charming model, recently de- 


signed for a trousseau, was made of 

black charmeuse with a 

A Reception panel of embroidery on 

Frock. black net, picked out 

with blue and gold, or- 

namenting the pipe on the right side. 

Over the charmeuse is draped a tunic of 
Royal blue chiffon. 

A dainty garden party frock was made 

of beautiful blonde lace over soft cream 





A LOVELY GOWN OF WHITE SATIN WITH 
AN OVERDRESS OF TULLE, EMBROIDERED 
WITH SILVER. 
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silk, having a tunic opening down the 
front over an underdress of net. The 
bottom of the skirt was decorated with 
a very deep frill of the lace headed with 
several rows of little puffings of black 
and white net, and a hem of mauve satin 
edged with more of the black and white 
puffings. Down the whole front of the 
dress, from the little frill that finished 
the neck to the frill of lace on the skirt 
came a quaint old-time trimming made 
of tiny ruchings of black and white net, 
with little rosettes of mauve silk, sur- 
rounded by frills of the black and white 
net. Over this delightful gown was 
worn a long mauve chiffon coat veiled 
with black marquisette. 

A charming bridal robe seen recently 
was made in Greek style with flowing 

lines, the underdress 

Wedding being of a rich ivory 

Medes. charmeuse draped with 
soft folds of ninon de 
soie. Over this fell a tunic of beautiful 
cream brocade embossed with silver 
roses and leaves. A deep fringe of 
glittering bugles finished the edge of the 
tunic below the knees, and at the foot of 
the ninon overdress came a border of 
handsome pearlé trimming mounted on 
silver tissue. The corsage was of pearl 
embroidery with a heavy bugle tassel, 
which hung down the front, and a row 
of single seed pearls outlined the rather 
low, round neck. Over the left shoulder 
appeared a soft chiffon scarf, lined with 
silver gauze, and bordered with a fringe 
of silver bugles. The Court train was 
of ivory charmeuse embroidered in a 
handsome silver applique, the scalloped 
edge of which was outlined with pearl 
trimming. 

Equally attractive was a wedding toil- 
ette consisting of a lovely gown of pure 
white satin with an overdress of tulle 
embroidered with dewdrops showing a 
pattern of lilies, and at the opening of 
the overdress, at the sides, little trails 
of lilies were employed to catch the 
fabrics together. 

The Court train was made of satin 
veiled with tulle and lovely old lace, and 
had a large bow upon it, through which 
lilies and white heather were threaded. 
The cap was made on the Charlotte 
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Corday style of white tulle dotted with 
crystals and lined with chiffon, the veil 
of old lace being held in place by two 
silver lilies fastened to the cap on each 
side just above the ears. 


The bride carried a large sheaf of 
white lilies and mauve orchids, which 
were tied with a broad band of silver 
ribbon. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


This preparation is much used as a 
harmless bleach for the skin in summer 
time. It is specially 
useful at the seaside, as 
it must be remembered 
that the tan and sun- 
burn of the mountain and the sea are 
not quite the same thing, and require 
different treatment. The parsley water 
lotion can be made by boiling a handful 
of parsley in a quart of distilled water, 
which must be filtered through fine 
cheese cloth and fifteen grains of 
powdered alum and powdered borax be 
added. If it is found too drying for 
some skins the alum can be omitted. 


Benzoin and almond meal make a 
cooling lotion for the face during the 
warm weather. Mix 
A Cooling three drachms of almond 
Complexion meal with one drachm of 
Lotion. soft soap and eight 
ounces of rose water. 
Strain the mixture, and add to it four 
drachms of tincture of benzoin. This 
lotion is rendered more cooling by add- 
ing a drachm of balsam of borax dis- 
solved in an ounce of rectified spirits. 
Hot milk baths for the face: are also 
much used when the skin is suffering 
from the rays of the sun, but the milk 
should be scalded, and not boiled, and 
must be used as hot as can be borne, 
applied freely with clean linen cloths and 
allowed to dry in. 


Parsley 
Lotion. 


Powdering the skin before going out 
into the sun is both protective and harm- 
less to the complexion, provided the face 
is cleaned from any clogging of the 
pores on coming into the house. 


Se 








